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POOR GUS HAS A HARD LIFE 


Gus, as you can see, is a courier of the Post Office 
Department. He delivers the daily mail to Riptide, 
Crosshatch & Eiderdown, that big advertising agency. 
You know—the one with all the TV and radio business. 


Gus has a problem. “It ain’t the rain nor snow nor 
gloom of night that gets me,” he sighs. “It’s all these 
free magazines I gotta deliver! Free? How do I know 
they’re free? Mr. O’Shaunessy—he’s head of R.C.&E.’s 
mail room—he told me. ‘Gus,’ he says, ‘we don’t sub- 
scribe to these things. BROADCASTING, sure! We PAY 
to get that one. But these others...they just keep 
shipping ’em in anyhow!’ 


“Well, I knew about BROADCASTING. Mr. Riptide gets 
real riled up if I’m late with his copy on Monday 
mornings. ‘Don’t be late on Mondays, Gus,’ Mr. 
O’Shaunessy begs me. ‘Not on Mondays, Gus!’” 


Mr. Riptide, of course, is like thousands of other 


7 + 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations re- 
ports only paid circulation. It reports 
12,000 PAID copies for BROADCASTING, 
the ONLY TV-radio journal that 
qualifie s for ABC membe rship. 
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important people in broadcast advertising. He counts 
on BROADCASTING to keep him updated on everything 
new and significant in TV and radio. He pays for 
BROADCASTING (and knows that other TV-radio busi- 
ness journals come unsolicited and free). As an 
advertising man, he recognizes the ABC seal at 
BROADCASTING’s masthead, respecting it as the sym- 
bol of a publication that’s wanted — and consequently 
paid for by its readers. 


What about all those other magazines Gus totes in 
so faithfully day after day? Mr. Riptide (who is an 
articulate man) puts it this way: 


‘There Isn’t Time to Read Them Alli 


BROADCASTING, he needs. BROADCASTING, he reads. 
Which is something to remember when you plan your 
own advertising campaign. For most TV-radio 
decision-makers feel the same way. 


BROADCASTING 
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CARTOONIST OF THE MONTH 


A letter from John T. McCutch- 
eon encouraged William S. San- 
deson to at- 

tend the Chi- 

cago Academy 

of Fine Arts 

where he stud- 

ied editorial 

cartooning un- 

der Cary Orr 

and Vaughn 

Shoemaker 

From 1932 to 

1937 he was a 

free lance car- 

toonist for na 

tional maga- 

W.S.Sandeson Zines. In 1937 
he became edi 
torial cartoonist for the New Or 
leans, Louisiana, Item-Tribune. In 
1941 he joined the staff of the St. 
Louis, Missouri, Star-Times as car- 
picture editor and art di 
rector. Since 1951 he has been edi 
torial cartoonist for the Fort 
Wayne, News-Sentinel 
He has received eight George 
Washington Honor Medals from 
the Freedoms Foundation for his 
cartoons. A native of Mound City, 


Illinois, he is married, has one son 


toomist 


Indiana, 


ind is an expectant grandfather. 
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Vhy [Trading Stamps 
Sumulate Adverusing 


Albert Haring and Wallace O. Yoder, in their recently published book 
Trading Stamp Practice and Pricing Policy (ehapter 15, page 304), say: 


66 The retailer considering the use of stamps must also realize that 
the introduction of trading stamps into a major market increases 
the number of dollars spent for paid advertising. The trend toward 
stores or groups of stores large enough to undertake major adver- 
tising campaigns may be speeded up by the promotional activity 
caused by the introduction of stamps. These larger retail units 
or retail groups find newspaper, radio, and television economical, 
but a single smaller store does not have the sales volume to make 
such paid advertising practical. The major stamp companies also 
regularly buy advertising coverage in the major markets, either 
through local or national media. Total paid advertising expendi- 
tures thus tend to rise slightly. 


“With respect to other types of giveaways and premiums, stamp 
stores find that these are not so necessary as they previously were. 
To a considerable extent, therefore, stamps substitute for special 
promotions of all kinds, but not for advertising. 


REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION OF THE FOUNDATION FOR 
ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS STUDIES, INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


This message is presented for your information by 
THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York, 
§ & H pioneered 64 years ago in the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash. 


S&H Green Stamps are currently being saved by millions of consumers. 
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Main Street Never Ends 


EWS editors used to have an infallible yardstick for 

news. In the early decades of this century, Main 

Street still ended at the city’s boundary, and what 
happened beyond that line could safely be relegated to the 
back pages or omitted entirely. Alfred Noyes once put 
this concept of new values in poetic form when he wrote 
that “a city in flames is less than the fire that comforts 
you and me.” That provincial formula served very well 
even after World War I when the nation gladly returned 
to normaley with Harding and Coolidge. 

It began to break down in the depression thirties and 

World War II shattered it with the realization that Main 
Street now extends around the world. We know now that 
what is happening in the Congo, in Havana and in Mos- 
cow can affect us more profoundly than what happens in 
the local city hall. A delegate to the World Press Congress 
at the University of Missouri last year summed up in one 
sentence the change that has come about when he said: 
‘Man must understand his neighbors pretty fast, or face 
annihilation.’ 
@® The warning came from Eric Adjorlolo, the delegate to 
the World Press Congress from the new nation of Ghana, 
one of the world’s smallest countries and certainly one of 
the least sophisticated. Today's dispatches from the Congo 
give prophetic emphasis to his words. Perhaps he put his 
finger on what may prove to be the world’s surest hope 
of averting nuclear suicide—the urgent need for interna 
tional understanding 

Probably the most persistent current criticism of the 
American press, and of the other mass media in this coun- 
try as well, is centered on what the critics insist is the 
failure to give either adequate coverage or sound inter- 
pretation to foreign news. One of the critics, Arnold Beich- 
man, a veteran newsman and foreign correspondent, makes 
in impressive case for this point of view in May issue of 
the Columbia University Forum 


However, the problem is not as simple as it appears to 


the critics. Forrest W. Seymour points out some of its 
more complex aspects in his article in this issue. It is not 
merely a question of providing the newsprint space or of 
giving proper emphasis to the news from abroad. In cover- 
ing the global beat there are economic problems, limita 
tion of manpower, and the cost of transmitting the news 
from all corners of the world. 

More serious are the problems of outwitting the censors 
and sifting out the truth from a welter of fiction and half 
lies. Never in all history has propaganda been used as 
widely or as skillfully. If it is difficult for the foreign cor- 
respondent at the scene, it becomes even more perplexing 
for the editor at home who must often read between the 
lines to ferret out the truth 


® Mr. Seymour makes another point which is frequently 
overlooked. Virtually the entire world, except for our West- 
ern civilization, is undergoing a period of revolt. Under 
such conditions the foreign correspondent’s task becomes 
even more difficult and his responsibility much greater. 
This fall, as America’s foreign policy and our leader- 
ship in world affairs becomes a campaign issue, American 
readers will be aware as never before of the need for accu- 
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No Ivory Tower on Main Street 


rate and comprehensive news from abroad, and for re 
sponsible interpretation of that news. The coming months 
present a challenge, both to American correspondents over- 
seas and to editors at home. There is no longer any doubt 
where Main Street ends. The question now is how best 
can we tell the story of Main Street around the world so 
we can understand our neighbors and can enable them to 
understand us. 


Role of the Critic 


N MY reporting years, the cub who did not aspire to a 
career as a sports writer or a foreign correspondent usu- 
ally had his eye on the drama editor’s chair. The reason- 

ing that prompted that ambition has not changed through 
the years. To be paid for the opportunity to see all the 
new shows, plus the heady wine of being quoted in the 
entertainment ads sounds wonderful—auntil you try it. 

Much of the glamor wears off with experience, as Leo 

Mishkin’s article emphasizes. It is an assignment that de- 
mands hard work as well as critical judgment and _ back- 
ground knowledge. There is the pressure of deadlines, as 
there is for all news assignments. Unfortunately, there are 
other pressures as well from the advertisers. The motion 
picture industry, in particular, has been consistently sensi- 
tive to adverse criticism. 


@ It is to the credit of the great majority of newspapers 
that such pressure are ignored. The critic worthy of the 
name must be able to express his judgment freely and if 
that judgment at best represents only one man’s opinion, 


it should be an honest opinion. CHARLES C. CLAYTON 





ROBERT C. NELSON 


SIGNIFICANT 


this city’s 1960 police s« andal 


by -produc t oft 


police reform period will emerge 
of freedom of information 
local radio 
reporters in 

least 
sights and sounds of the City 


in the 
The 


television 


area 
triumph ot and 
winning per- 
mission—at 
cord the 
Council in action is of great importance 


breakthrough 


Civic ¢ nlighte nment 


te mporarily to re 


as a toward broadened 


@ The 


be en 


electronic media reporters have 


variously cold shouldered and 
locked out for nearly twelve years. The 
pencil reporters have been welcome 

hardly be excluded—but city 


administrations have been reluctant to 


could 


allow any report as exact as would be 
reproduc ed by rec ording tape or film to 
reach the citizens of this second largest 
city in the nation 

Now, for four consecutive weeks, the 
citys four commercial television sta- 
tions (WBBM-TV, WBKB, WGN-TV 
and WNBQ) are taking turns airing 
the full firm reports of Council sessions 
At a May 24 meeting of the Council's 
rules committee, Alderman Thomas E 
Keane of the Thirty-First Ward, Mayor 
Richard J. Daley's Council floor leader, 
moved to allow the recorders and cam- 
trial 
unanimously 


eras entry The motion passed 


and the TV-radio stations 
were in 


One of the 
Democrats wield 


aldermen (the 
16-4 control over the 
radio-television sta- 
held out for 
instead of 


minority 
Council) said the 
have “un- 


limited rights” 


tions should 
agreeing to 


the four-show coverage 


In Chicago 





Radio-TV Wins Fight To 


Cover Chicago Council 


By ROBERT C. NELSON 


4 more general feeling here, how- 
that the and micro 
phone s have won their battle and that 
future revocation of their hard-won a 
cess is hardly likely, even though the 


( ouncil will need to reopen the ques 


evel 1S cameras 


tion and amend its rules, after the sum- 


mer recess, to finalize the new per- 
mission. 

Actually, the access granted the ra 
dio-TV reporters is nothing more than 
Page 822 of 
volume two of the state statutes, the 
“Meeting of Public 
signed into law by the 
July 28, 1957, provides that all legis 
lative groups must perform their du- 


ties In open hearings 


conformity to state law. 
Agencies” provision 
governor on 


@ Former National Broadcasting Com 
pany News Director William B. Ray 
who pioneered in boosting local radio- 
television attention to more thorough 
broadcast reporting, recalls that NBC 
efforts to get into the Council began 
shortly after World War II during the 
Kelly administration. 

Publicly, at that 
sion was 


time, the permis- 
shunted from the 
Council to obscurity in Council com- 
mittees. Privately, the Democratic ma- 
chine aldermen made clear they didn’t 
want the broadcasters in because they 
feared the small but vocal Republican 
minority would gain a 

speeches denouncing the 


question 


forum for 
powerful 
Democratic organization. 


@ On April 21, 1950, the rules com 
mittee formally killed the original pro- 
posal that radio-television reporters and 
equipment be made welcome. 


The radio-TV be lieve 
this year after a decade of strife followed 
their shift from individual to corporat 


men success 


Turn to page 10 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


A staff correspondent in the Central 
News Bureau of the Christian Science 
Monitor, Robert Nelson has kept close 
watch on Chicago's civic affairs since 
his assignment to the Midwest in Sep- 
tember, 1958. This year, the Monitor 
published his 25-article series on “The 
Negro in the City.” His story for Tut 
QuILL reports the victory of Chicago 
radio-TV reporters in gaining entry to 
the City Council chambers after a 
dozen years of effort. 

Nelson was graduated from North- 
western University’s Medill School of 
Journalism in 1952 and went on for 
a master’s degree in political science 
from Columbia University. He worked 
in the Monitor's New England and ov- 
erseas news departments prior to his 
current assignment. During a two-year 
military leave of absence he served as 
news editor-newscaster in the Tokyo 
newsroom of the Armed Forces Far 
East Network. He also covers the busi- 
ness and financial news of the mid-na- 
tion area through a regular financial 
page column in the Monitor. 

He is married—to Nancy Stone Nel- 
son whose byline also appears fre- 
quently in the Monitor—and is the 
father of two boys. 
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The Dairy Farmers Report . 


Back to the Bic ycles 


Dr. Paul Dudley White, who is justly famous as one of 
the nation’s outstanding authorities on heart health and 
disease, has repeatedly urged Americans to start a campaign 
for “middle aged fitness.” Dr. White feels that emphasis 
on youth fitness programs is excellent but that having an 
enjoyable and healthy middle and old age depends on main- 
taining a fitness program at least through the middle years 
of life 

[here are many who have scoffed at Dr. White’s sugges- 
tions that we might consider walking up and down stairs 
instead of relying always on elevators or escalators, or that 
idult bicycle riding really should come back into vogue 
We would imagine that the doctor suggests these forms of 
exercise because they rather dramatically present his case 
iwainst those living habits that many health authorities feel 
deprive many adult Americans of additional productive 
years of life 

Today the average American male can expect to live to 
be about 67 years of age, and this life span has almost 
doubled in the past century or so. However, the life span 
has improved largely because infectious diseases and dis- 
eases of childhood have been largely brought under control 
or eliminated. There is little change in the life expectancy 
of a man of 50 today from what it was 50 years ago. 


Excess Faith in Pills 


Good health—and all that it means to the individual in 
terms of his or her enjoyment of life—is not something that 
comes from pills, although pills certainly do play a big 
role in helping us fight off many threats to health. The suc- 
cess of medicine in fighting illness with pills and tonics 
has built up a faith in pills that probably is not fully war- 
ranted 

It is estimated, for example, that some 750 million dollars 
is spent annually by Americans to buy pills and potions that 
ire supposed to help lick the proble m of excess weight, yet 
the number of obese people continues to grow rather than 
to decline. Hope springs eternal that we might find a pill 
that will turn our excess food intake into some magical 
slimming effect. This would, of course, be much easier than 
facing the fact that successful dieting and maintaining 
weight at proper levels is a function, usually, of regulating 
the total food intak« 

Good health is a relative sort of thing. Heredity enters 
the picture. Some of us are born with conditions that pre- 
vent us from enjoying maximum health as it might be esti 
mated by looking at those among us who seem to function 
most effectively, from the physical and mental viewpoints. 
Chis means that each of us personally must decide how we 
will build on the basic structure with which we are born. 
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“Middle aged fitness” could be the 


answer to many 
of our major health problems 


Health Is a Way of Living 


Assuming that a person desires to maintain as good health 
as is possible for him, there are no hard and fast rules that 
govern all of us, but certain things have been pretty well 
established and serve as a guide. 

What we eat, for example, is very basic to good health. 
The body, during early years of growth and during older 
years of maintenance, must have certain elements to survive. 
While it is possible that scientists might be able to put to 
gether a mixture of necessary nutrients in a pill or powder 
form, the enjoyment which most of us find in eating rules 
out any rapid trend to pills. World War II veterans who 
found it quite possible to be sustained with the army’s 
highly nutritious K-ration would probably be the first to 
lead a revolt against any attempt to dictate nutrition by pills. 

Fortunately, Americans can extract the necessary nutri- 
ents for good health from a wide variety of foods, but it is 
most unfortunate that too many of us have either not learned 
the lessons of how to eat nutritiously or we deliberately 
ignore them. What we eat is important both in terms of 
quantity and quality. 


Get Behind the Campaign 


Food is basic to good health, but it is, of course, only 
part of the story. Dr. White’s plea for more physical activity 
is another element. Exercise, many health authorities be- 
lieve, may be as important to good health in the mental 
relaxation it provides as for the use of muscles. 

The psychologists and psychiatrists have a good deal of 
advice to offer, too, about what enters into the formula for 
good health. Bookstores have hundreds of different books 
telling us how to eat for good health, how to sleep, how to 
relax, how to think right, etc. Most of the advice is pretty 
good, but the trouble is that not many people really do very 
much about it. 

It certainly might be worthwhile for all of us to give 
more thought to Dr. White’s call for a “middle aged fitness” 
campaign. Building bicycle paths for those who want to 
ride their bicycles could be a fine idea, but let’s hope that 
the campaign doesn’t bog down in any single approach to 
good health. This is something that cuts across all our daily 
activities. People need sound advice about all phases of 
health, and this, of course, is one of the very vital and 
important roles played by the mass media of communica- 
tions—presenting to the public sound information from 
people who know what they are talking about when they 
make suggestions, whether about exercise or food or pills. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


Voice of the Dairy Farmers in the Market Places of America 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





concern. The stations turned their prob- 
lem over to leading law firms here and 
moved toward their goal with renewed 
in one hand, 


careful legal briefs in the other. 


determination—state law 


e There were 


neuvers by their reporters, also 


continuing tactical ma- 
NBC 
newsmen forefront 
of the Council siege, 
pressing their rights directly to Mayor 
Daley's office 
Reporter Sam 
1960. the day the 


on police reform legislation in the wake 


have been in the 


broadcasters vs 


Saran, on 


March 3, 


Council was to act 


of weeks of scandal disclosures, bluntly 
asked the mayor if radio and TV news- 
men would be allowed in to cover the 
important meeting. The mayor frowned, 
said that was a question for the Coun- 
cil itself to decide, and abruptly shut 
off the news conference. But this was 


the beginning of the end of Council 
restrictions 

With his technicians, Re porter Saran 
Alderman Keane, 


just arriving for the mee ting, and posed 
Still 


cornered who was 


the same there was no 
satistactory 
Saran then checked with NBC’s Chi 


Oo news direct I 


question 
inswel 
cag | rank Jordan, who 
later 
city §s 


was to act as spoke sman tor the 
four commercial TV 


" publi hearing on the question of ac- 


Stations in 


cess to Council meetings, and got a go- 


ahead to try to film and record the 
meeting 

We're setting up a camera in ther 
Saran Keane and if 
don t ther you Il 


throw us out 


réported to you 


want us have to 


®@ Soon the Council's sergeant-at-arms 


N BC 
lice sergeant and directed the 
them out 


going to throw 


ipproached the crew with a po- 
officer 
to “throw 
Im not 
retorted the 
them out.’ 


NBC 


torcements w 


them out,” 


policeman You throw 


stayed. Soon there were rein- 
ith the arrival of the spe- 
w from Columbia Broad- 
System WBBM-TY, al- 


oppon nt of 


cial events cre 
isting station 


sO a vigorous the notion 
that the Council is the exclusive prov- 
ince of the 


Che cameras 


pencil reporters 
and the 
recorders etched tape with the sounds 
of what 
wrangling meeting-to-remember 
But their had 
tioned by the Confronted with 
a radio-T\ Alderman 
Keane permission for 
coverage The cha- 
grined Democratic majority obediently 
And the delighted minority 
three Republicans and one Independ- 
ent) added their approving 
Mayor Daley, the meeting chairman, 
appeared to frown again 


ground away 


developed into a_ shouting, 


presence to be san 
Council 
fau accomplis, 
moved to grant 
of the one meeting 


agreed 


votes. 
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For the first time, Chicagoans saw 
on film later that evening how the 
powerful majority roughly disparaged 
minority efforts to clarify the legal 
complexities of the reform proposals. 

Len oC onnor, NBC 
commentator and one of the first radio- 
r'V reporters on the streets here, called 


veteran news 


ittention in his broadcast that evening 
to “the fidgety silence of Mayor Daley 
in the Council.” “One would imagine,” 
O'Connor noted, “that this was a mo- 
ment (the 
demonstrate some of the ‘dynamic lead- 
ership’ that he said the city needed 
when he was running for mayor.” 


when he mayor would 


@ At 


crisis, the powerful but scandalized city 


such a moment of severe civic 
administration drew little comfort from 
the presence of cameras and recorders 
( hicagoans had heard about the ma- 
chine’s steamroller handling 
of Council affairs, but this time there 


it was right before their eves 


frequent 


At subsequent Council meetings, the 
back. But, 
successful inva 


locked well in ad 


cameras and recorde rs Cam 


except for one more 


sion, the doors were 
vance 

Then the station's le gal pre parations 
moved into high geal 


Hall 


banned from cover 


An open hearing 
was held in City sound cameras 
and recorders were 
ing this, too). Apparently sensing the 
strength of the mounting pressure, the 
majority aldermen proposed admittanc« 
for the TV equipment on the condi 
tion that a Council committee edit the 
film before broadcast presentation 
Speaking for his industry colleagues, 
NBC’s Jordan said station license for- 
bade their 
sole responsibility for what is aired. He 


broadcasters to surrender 
also said the editing resolution amount 


ed to censorship, and “censorship is 
something we cannot stand for.’ 

“The most important reason for ou 
added. 


up in the seven words 
a right to know.” 


“can be summed 


the public has 


access,” he 


\ Chicago housewife also appeared 
and told the aldermen that as 
they persisted in kee ping television out 


long as 


of the Council, she and her neighbors 
would just go on suspecting that the 
Council had something to hide 


® Somewhat disappointing to the 
through the 
measured 


years has 
their 
newspaper! 


broadcasters 
been the 
struggle 


reports on 
their 
colleagues and competitors. During the 


carried by 


most recent weeks of the stations’ cam- 
paign, in fact, only one paper editorial- 
ized on the freedom of information as- 
pect of the situation. 

Broadcasters have pointed out that 
the newspapers vigorously champion 
the cause of victims of news reporting 
suppression elsewhere but display sur- 


prising restraint when limits such as 
the Council's are evident in their own 


city 


One newspaper did headline “Radio- 
TV Council Coverage OK'd.” But an- 
other placed its three paragraph notice 
forty-seven pages inside the paper 


® The American Civil Liberties Union 
branch here submitted its petition in 
favor of Council coverage and the Chi- 
cago professional chapter of 
Delta Chi went on 
stricted radio and TV coverage of the 
Council One community 
newspaper editorialized in support of 
the “public's right to see and hear” the 
meetings 


Sigma 
record for unre- 


meetings. 


What does this new dimension of r 
porting Chic ago city government mean 
for the city? 

At least, it is a challenge to the may 
or and the aldermen to conduct their 
business in the knowledge that not 
handful of citizens in the 
Council gallery but, potentially, a ma- 
jority of Chicagoans is now 


just the 


watching 
their guidance of Chicago’s evolution 

It will afford Mayor Daley a 
greatly broadened scope of attention 
for the civic leadership he proposes for 
And it may prove to be a 
politically valuable turn of events for 
the Mayor if it serves to point up pend 
ing court action taken by Republican 
State’s Attorney Benjamin S. Adamow 
ski to get added legal support for the 
radio-TV position 


also 


Chicago 


curb the 
moments, per 
haps merely push them behind closed 

But it also will slow the Coun 
activity—indeed, already has—as 
heretofore silent Democratic 
tion aldermen join their 


It may substantially 


cil’s 


Coun 
more acrimonious 
doors 
cil’s 

organiza 
mainstay 
tors in delivering lengthy 
almost as if on cue, to honor the gaz 


Ora- 
statements 


of the TV cameras and harass minority 
spokesmen. 

On the other hand, it will certain), 
afford 


new 


these minority voices immens: 
amplification and challenge th 
powerful majority to be more incisive 
and less burly in representing its posi 


tion on civic matters 


@ The aldermen may even discover in 
radio-TV coverage the implied neces- 
sity to demonstrate to their constituent 
viewers a heightened independent 
forthrightness in behalf of their neigh 
borhoods the alder men In 
particular—with reduced apparent 
obeisance to machine dictates. 


Negro 


As Newsman O'Connor remarked r« 
cently: “We may even hear the alder- 
men complain that they are not get 
ting enough radio and television cov 
erage. They might even want to know 
where it has been all these years.” 
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Editor Stresses 





Role of the Foreign 
Correspondent 


ours, we sometimes forget that much 
of the world is not guided by our 
standards of objectivity and analysis. 


I a highly scientific climate such as 


In our society, engineers can allow 
for no margin of error in determining 
whether a piece of steel will 
support a pressure of seventy tons, be- 
cause our daily lives depend on it. We 
all know this. So we tend to be a 
little less wishful, 
also, about such questions as whether 
a particular foodstuff provides a healthy 
diet, or whether a particular sys- 
tem of government will best serve man- 
kind in the long run 


certain 


more realistic and 


regardless of the 
popularity of its current heroes 


s There are still hundreds ot millions 
of people in the world whose simple 
living requires no such intellectual de- 
tachment. Their education and experi- 
ence do not give them the capacity. 
Their solutions to problems must be far 
direct and immediate if 


to survive 


more they as 


individuals are 

Yet if to know any- 
thing at all about these peoples, they 
must rely to a the 
facts” whose 
knowledge 


Americans are 
large extent on 


as put forward by men 


and reasoning are based 
primarily on propaganda and emotion 

Even such simple facts as census sta- 
tistics, which we accept as a matter 
unavailable 
utterly 


available 


of course, are completely 
in many of these countries—or 
unreliable when they are 
In a revolutionary environment—and 
this today embraces virtually the whole 
world except our Western civilization 
tell the 
Figures 
become weapons of politics and war; 
thev are 


naturally 
which serves their cause 


government leaders 


story 


sky-rocketed upward or dis- 
solved to nothingness according to the 
propaganda the moment 
Numbers of refugees vary fantastically, 
depending on the political source. The 
size of a 


needs ot 


minority population group 


soars or diminishes overnight. If “inci- 
dents” do not sensitive 


occul along 
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By FORREST W. SEYMOUR 


This is the tenth in the series of ar- 
ticles on the ethics of journalism com- 
piled by Sigma Delta Chis Committee 
on Ethics. Chairman of the committee 
is William Small, news director of Sta- 
tion WHAS and WHAS-TV, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 





boundaries at strategically opportune 
moments, somebody invents them. As 
long as one faction holds the palace, 
the army and people are “loyally sup- 
porting the government.” 

From Peiping to Accra, this prob- 
lem of finding the truth in a welter of 
fiction and distortion besets foreign cor- 
respondents of the American and West- 
em press. 

For example, Robert Hewett of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune com- 
ments: 


@ “When you talk 


sein 


in Iran) with Hus- 
Ala, the minister of court and ex- 
prime minister, or other top govern- 
ment officials, you get this picture: The 
Shah is beloved by all his people, the 
army is completely behind the govern- 


FORREST W. SEYMOUR 


ment, graft and corruption have been 
eliminated with minor ‘exceptions, the 
Iranian Kurds are loyal to the govern- 
ment, development is progressing rap- 
idly, and land reform will take a little 
longer. The Russian threats don’t mean 
a thing. 


@ “When you talk with ——————— 
(a professional man, American-educat- 
ed), you hear that the government is as 
corrupt as ever, there is no freedom of 
the press (true), the Shah and a few 
men around him pick the Parliament 
members for election, development 
money is wasted and there is nothing to 
show for it.” 

Hewett’s pieces on the condition of 
affairs in Iran painted a picture some- 
where between these two extremes. 
The Shah was acknowledged as the 
bulwark against the Soviets. There was 
grumbling against the wealthy ruling 
landlord class, in spite of some admit- 
ted social and political reforms. Hew- 
ett expressed concern lest the Shah 
was moving too slowly to stave off dis- 
aster. 

One of the biggest dangers of inter- 
pretive reporting in the uncommitted 
parts of the world, Hewett concedes 
privately, is that correspondents will 
try to evaluate events too much in the 
light of the cold war. Americans need 
to be told why Communism is not gen- 
erally regarded there as distrustfully as 
it is at home: The neutrals distrust the 
devil they know (the West, with its 
history of colonialism) more than they 
distrust the devil they don’t know 
(Communism). But Nasser and Kassem 
and Nehru are gradually learning about 
that devil, too. 


® American newspapers, meanwhile, 
are dogged at home by economic prob 
lems which limit severely the amount 
of capital which they can invest in 
foreign reporting, either through staff 
correspondents or press services. The 
men who are on the job for us must 


(Turn to page 20) 
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JEAN R. PAULSON 


FAX-NEWSRADIO, a 


news 


“total 
station which opened in 
San Francisco May 16 with only 
publicity, has 
weathered its difficult opening weeks 


two days of advance 


smoothly and shows Signs ot success, 
editorially and commercially. The op- 
|. G. “Gil” Paltridge, 
manager, and Ray 


erating partners 
Rhodes, advertising 
manager and president of the corpora- 
is the first all- 


tion owning it, say it 


news station in America 
there have 
Portland 


and 


all-talk sta- 
Atlanta, 
Rhodes 


and Paltridge believes this is the first to 


True, been 


tions at Oregon, 
Georgia, elsewhere but 


be devoted exclusively to news and 


news commentary 
® The 
letters, 
on the air 


and the call 
KAY-FAX 
indicate the nature of the 
is the culmination of a 
dream of the partners 
name of the corporation 


term “newsradio” 
frequently used as 
station, which 
five-year-old 
Even the 
which bought the once-powerful but 
deteriorating K]BS station, thirty-seven- 
year-old pioneer station of San Francis- 
co, indicate the new spaper flavor of the 
It is The Argonaut Broad- 
casting Company 


new venture 


“We want to capture the pioneering 
spirit of the frontier newspaper pub- 
lishers who founded their journals not 
just to fulfill an existing need, but to 
give them a vehicle for initiating ag- 
gressive leadership in their growing, 
expanding and developing urban metro- 
said Paltridge. “That 


is why we used the term ‘Argonaut’ in 


politan society 


our corporate name 


e Using the 
Newsradio 


“Argonaut” and 


presente d 


terms 


no problems, 


12 


In San Francisco 





Listeners Applaud All- 


but getting call letters that would con- 
vey the idea of total news was some- 
thing else again. The partners decided 
that only two sets of letters, KNUS or 
KFAX, would illustrate the true mean- 
ing of the enterprise, and KNUS was 
not available. 

Paltridge learned that the Customs 
Division of the Treasury Department 
held the assignment of the other letters 
for a small wireless on a World War II 
Victory Ship, The Caleb Strong, now 
tied up in Mobile Bay, Alabama. After 
getting involved in governmental red 
tape for a few days he appealed to 
friends on Capitol Hill, and the Treas- 
ury Department was persuaded to re- 
linquish rights to the letters. “We like 
it better than KNUS, or KNUZ.” said 
Paltridge, “It seems to have more im- 
pact.” 


® Procurement of the call letters was 
one of the final actions before the birth 
of the station, which occurred after a 
five-year gestation period. Rhodes and 
Paltridge, friends since college days 
when both were in turn business man- 
agers of the Daily Californian, Univer 
sity of California daily, dreamed of the 
idea in 1955. 

Both men have been in radio sales 
and much of the time 
since college days in the mid-30's and 
Paltridge, who resides in Berkeley, has 
been manager of KGO-Radio, San 
Francisco; KROW, Oakland; KYA, San 
Francisco, and KGIL, San Fernando, 
California, which he organized. Rhodes, 
a Belmont, California, 


management 


resident, was 
manager and vice-president of the Paul 
H. Raymer Company, radio station rep- 
resentatives, at the time he left for the 


By JEAN R. PAULSON 


KFAX venture in May, 1960. So they 
were well equipped with figures on lis- 
tening habits as a help in plotting out 
the new radio format. 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Jean R. Paulson, member of the 
SDX San Francisco Professional Chap- 
ter, left the newspaper business this 
year to go into teaching. This month 
he will become chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism at Brigham 
Young University. 

A news executive with various Cali- 
fornia newspapers for the past twenty- 
five years, Paulson resigned as man- 
aging editor of the Berkeley Daily Ga- 
zette to accept his new position. Three 
days later, he was offered the job of 
editorial director of KFAX. He and the 
KFAX management compromised and 
Paulson joined the firm on an interim 
basis, organizing the all-news program- 
ming. 

The KFAX editorial director also has 
been managing editor of the Palo Alto 
Times, the San Luis Obispo Telegram- 
Tribune, the Santa Rosa Press Demo- 
crat, city editor of the Sacramento Un- 
ion, and worked on Utah newspapers 

Paulson was the first recipient eight 
years ago of the San Jose State College 
Award, “Distinguished Service to Cali- 
fornia Journalism.” He also was co-re- 
cipient of the John Swett education 
journalism award, a California state- 
wide award given for the first time this 
year. 
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After the Argonaut group was 
formed and purchase of the old KJBS 
completed, the partners re-examined 
the memoranda they had dictated some 
five years before, and scrutinized them 
in the light of the 
situation in the San Francisco market. 
KJBS, for example, which had made 
fortunes for 


new competitive 


various owners with more 
than three decades of standard pops 
music, had started to decline after the 
advent of the “Top 40” programming, 
then had failed in a pale imitation of 
a successful new “good music” station, 


KABL. Other local had _at- 
tempted violent, frantic presentations of 


stations 


their five-minute newscasts, with indif 


ferent success. A lot of imitating was 


going on among the Bay Area stations 
® Detailed studies were made of local 
stations and other major stations of the 
country, with emphasis on station “im- 
ages,” on the station promotions and 
their effects and particularly of the 
relative ratings of news periods of dif- 
ferent lengths, different time periods 
different 
Stations of each “station image group,” 


and sources of news origin. 
then were studied for their consistency 
relative 
histories of 


of rating growth or decline, 


rate structures, and gross 
income and profits 

Outside used in 
choosing the all-news format. One, for 
example, Dr. F. L. Whan’s annual Kan- 
program preferences, 
show that of all programs news broad- 
casts are most universally popular. Dr. 


Whan asks respondents to name five 


studies also were 


sas studies of 


“best liked” program types from a list 


of sixteen. Newscasts are named most 


frequently in both farm and city homes 
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Photo taken from control room shows two writer-announcers in studio 
beyond, doing newscast. At microphone is Al Covaia, and Jock Laurence is 
handing him bulletin for which he interrupted his prepared program. En- 
gineers in foreground are Tom Winston, left, and Roger Roberts, chief en- 
gineer. Voiced programs from Washington, D. C., Sacramento, or anywhere 
that news is breaking, are inserted in programs by engineers. Such programs 
came from Paris, Honolulu, New York and other points during first weeks 


of broadcasting. 


and in both television and non-tele- 


vision homes. 


@ The per cent naming program types 
as “best liked”: 

Men in News, 78 per cent; 
sports, 56 per cent; comedians, 54 per 


cities 


cent 

Men on farms—News, 86 per cent; 
comedians, 44 per cent; sports, 42 per 
cent. 

Women in cities—News, 72 per cent; 
popular music, 53 per cent; comedians, 
50 per cent 

Women on 


farms—News, 76 per 


cent; popular music, 47 per cent; 
comedians, 42 per cent. 

News was the best liked 
radio commodity for men in TV homes, 
84 per cent; women in TV homes, 79 
per cent; non-TV 


per cent, and women in non-TV homes, 


likewise 


men in homes, 86 


79 per cent, this same study showed. 


In a Politz survey of three mature 
markets, Detroit, Louisville 
Schenectady, the question was 
asked: “Suppose you were at home and 
heard a sudden rumor that war had 
broken out. What would you do to find 
out if the rumor was true?” In each of 
the three markets, more than 50 per 
cent of all respondents answered, “Turn 
on the radio.” 


television 
and 


@ After all the studies were made and 
the data compiled, the partners said 
to each other: “Suppose we had just 
bought this station and had no pre- 
conceived idea of program format. In 
the light of this information, should we 
continue the station’s present program- 
ming, or should we change?” 

After long re-appraisal extending 
over a period of weeks, said Paltridge, 
“we came back to our original idea of 
total news programming. It stood up 
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could give it We 
worthy ot 


under every test we 
decided it 


reputations, oul 


risking our 


Was 
money and of even 
more importance our investors mon- 


ey 


@ Th 


cessful station image 


partners reasoned that a suc 
has to meet three 
tests 


1. It has to be 
if not compl tely so, it has to be more 


an exclusive image, ot 


well defined—a better and clearer image 
than any similar station’s image. 

2. It has to be a promotable image. 
It has to be something that can be de- 
scribed in a very few, simple words 
It has to be something that is clearly 
understandable by the listening public; 
that a 
describing it to another 
3. It has to be a commercial image, 
which will recognize 
quickly as being an effective advertis- 


person can define easily when 


person. 
one advertisers 
ing vehicle which will attract sales and 
prestige to the business 

“Our total 
meet all three 
Paltridge 

In forming 
Rhodes 
they 
to news editing 


news station seems to 


tests admirably,” said 


suc h a 
Paltridge 
wanted an 


news imadcde, 
decided that 
‘old pro’s” approach 
“But,” said Paltridge, 
“we soon found that our industry is 
short of old—or new—real 
‘pros’ in news. We already had decided 
that our 
logically 


and 


notably 
operating personnel should 
titles 
editorial director, man- 


assume job from the 
journalism field 
aging editor, news editor, sports editor, 
these 


staff duties mort 


described 
than 


etc because terms 


their accurately 


the old terms, program director, news 


director, and announcet 

[he partners hired the writer of this 
article, former managing editor of the 
Berkeley Daily Gazette and other Cali 
fornia new spapers, to he Ip organize the 
total news programming, starting April 
1. Three weeks later a younger “old 
pro,” Ed Salzman of the Oakland Trib 
une, was hired as managing editor. The 
difficult work of programming, arrang 
and fitting a rela 
staft 


programming was un 


ing tor news sources 


tively small writer-announce! into 
the long day t 


| ‘ 
ak 


° W hile 


( oupk 


all this was going on, only a 
KIBS told 


would be, and 


ot peopl it were 
format 
the nature of the enterprise was a well 
kept secret around the Bay Area. This 
remarkable considering the 
who had to be told 
irea is notable as a rumor 
that al 


1 commernc ial disad 


what the new 


seems 
of people 
and that the 
factory. The 
though there was 


numbe I 


owners reé asoned 


vantage in keeping the matter hush- 


hush 
petitor 


they didn’t want some keen com 


pulling a news promotional 


coup just before the opening 
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Since KJBS, the old station, already 
had a contract for the United Press 
International radio wire, it was but a 
step to contract for the full wire service 
of UPI—the A, B, Sports and Radio 
wires. Consideration was given to use 
of the Associated Press wires as well, 
but two things ruled this out, at least 
for the time being. One was the addi- 
tional expense; the other, the time and 
labor involved in handling all that wire 
copy, much of it duplicated. 

Manpower, the two newsmen dis 
covered, must be conserved judiciously 
in such a labor-consuming schedule. In 
the planning stages it was believed that 
six or seven writer-announcers could 
handle the work; this was increased to 
eight after detailed programming start- 
ed. After one week of operation a ninth 
man was hired, then a tenth man, part 
time. 


® Four men, youngish “old pros” in 
the radio business, were inherited from 
the KJBS staff; the carefully 
selected for abilities as both newsmen 
and Without exception 
they have moved smoothly into the all- 
news operation and several have shown 


others 


announcers 


unusual competence in digging out lo- 
cal news and features, as well as han 
dling the wire material. 

Because the men work five days and 
there are seven days to be staffed, an 
eight-man staff means that only six are 
on during the week days; four on Sun- 
days 

During the first days after the open 
ing the editorial director and managing 
editor to help with 
particularly the local 
Since then, with the work going 
more smoothly each day, the managing 
editor arrives at 6 a.m., the editorial 
director at 8:30 or 9 o'clock 
maining later 


arrived at 4 a.m 
the operation, 
news 


and re- 


®@ Basically, the KFAX news program 
ming 1S broken into one-hour segments 
the editions of a news 
that 
hour 


something like 
paper, except there are more of 
The fifteen 
minute complete news roundup; on the 


half-hour 


line summary 


them starts with a 


there is a five-minute head 
These are done by the 
same which calls for some fast 
foot head-work 


this way because the man who does the 


man, 
and It was planned 
roundup is familiar with the full spec 
trum of news and can do the five-min- 
ute headlines more readily than a new 
man 

these basic 


In between news seg 


ments are the other features and news 
developments, comparable in many 


ways to daily newspaper features 
These are local feature stories, weather 
farm news, editorials, labor news, the 
day’s top story, Washington commen- 
tary, local news in depth, sports, busi- 


ness, world news in depth, sports com- 


mentary, California news in depth, Bay 
Area events, women’s world, the lighte: 
side, travel, national news in depth, 


books, 


business, the lively 


news of religion, cooking, 


homes, show arts, 

the state legislature and even names 

and quotations in the news. The sta- 

tion signs on and signs off with prayer 
Here is a typical hour: 


Shou 


News Roundup 

Labor News 

Weather 

Headlines 

Day’s Top Story 
Commentary 

Business News L 


Time Live or Taped 


2S VU 


Um WOOD 
St Ot Ot 


Some shows other than the “hard 
news” type are taped for use at later 
times, including weather and business 
news. Radio people maintain that much 
of the audience is ever-changing, there- 
fore repetition does no harm. Yet 
KFAX has found, through letters to the 
that 
those lonely ones who like to “hear a 
rather than will 
through the day. 

KFAX attempts to keep its presenta- 
tion from becoming stereotyped by in- 
jecting and diversified material 
Programs are changed with bulletin 
material while the writer-announcer is 


station, many people, espec ially 


voice” music, listen 


new 


on the air. Telephone beeper service 
from UPI, from the station’s own serv- 
Washington, D. C 
News Service 
Sacramento, 


ice in 
Capitol 


from the 
which 
other 


covers 


and from sources 
where news is breaking, is used to en- 


liven programs 


®@ One of the local columnists quipped 
that KFAX “planned it that way” by 
opening the new format on the day of 
the abortive Summit Conference. It 
was a break for the station, if not for 
UPI, which 


just getting a new beeper service start 


the free world, and was 
ed, provided colorful programs from 
Paris, with the French national anthem 
and shouts in French lending a rich 
background. 

One of the goals of the station is to 
form the local feature stories much like 
those in newspapers, in which the 
writer-announcer’s story is colored with 
occasional quotations. This is an effort 
to get away from the trite radio inter- 
view, but has partly 


requires too 


been only suc- 


cessful. It simply much 


manpower to do this as _ projected 
[wo things are helping to alleviate this 
condition: One, the addition of the 
ninth the other, the increasing 
attraction the station has for people 


with good stories. 


man, 


Daily editorials, usually written by 
the editorial director, for final approval 


(Turn to page 19) 
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PROUDLY PRESENT 
THE NEW YORK DAILY NEWSPAPER 


MOTION PICTURE CRITICS 


] 


Yes. fe 


New York film critics, invited by Loew’s, Inc., answer questions from the high school press. Left to right, they 


are: Paul Beckley, 


Herald-Tribune; Kate Cameron, Daily News; Alton Cook, World Telegram & Sun; Bosley 


Crowther, New York Times; Arthur Mayer, film executive and moderator; Justin Gilbert, The Mirror; Leo Mish- 
kin, Morning Telegraph, the author of this article; Rose Pelswick, Journal-American, and Archer Winsten, The Post. 


Critics Have Their Problems 


N the face of it, the job of a 
O critic on a major metropolitan 

daily would seem to be a pretty 
soft snap, compared to some of the 
other chores around a newspapel shop 
All those free tickets to shows and mov- 
Hollywood and 


usually 


1es interviews with 


Broadway stars over a liquid 


lunch at one of the classier 


joints in 
junkets to California, to Europe, 


to the Caribbean, on 


town 
somebody else's 


expense account—that’s what you call 


work? 


® This may 
shock, but to a practicing critic on a 
metropolitan newspaper, it is work, and 
frequently taxing work, too. Not that 
your would trade jobs with the 
guy covering police headquarters on 


come as something of a 


crit 
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By LEO MISHKIN 


the lobster trick, let us say, or that he’d 
like to spend his days correcting mis- 
spellings and taking out extraneous 
commas on the copy desk. But there 
are occupational hazards and nervous 
tensions to be found in operating a 
daily column of critical comment that 
may be undreamed of in your philoso- 
phy. On the basis of twenty-five years 
as a motion picture critic for a daily 
New York newspaper, and twelve years 
television columnist, I'd like to 
put a few facts into the record. 

Let’s take this idea of being a movie 
critic. With something between 250 
and 300 feature films released to the 
U.S. public during the course of a year, 
most of them from Hollywood, the oth- 
ers from England or Continental Euro- 
pean producers, the movie critic for a 


as a 


daily newspaper is often called upon 
to sit through three or four films a day 
at certain seasons of the vear, with the 
obligation of trying to say something 
different about each picture he sees. 
Have you ever tried to sit through six 
cowboy movies in the space of 
tried to write something 
sparkling and scintillating—and differ- 
ent—about each of them? It ain't, as 
the phrase goes, easy. 


two 


days, and 


® Then too, there are the two needle 
sharp horns of the dilemma upon which 
any movie critic worthy of the name 
finds himself almost continually 
perched. (I’m speaking here of those 
critics, and the papers they work for, 
where some measureable degree of free 
opinion is permitted. There are, un- 
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Leo Mishkin 


fortunately enough, all too many papers 


published today where the movie critic 
1S looked 
the advertising department; in 
paper 
view” that has been supplied by the 
local theatre who in turn re 
ceived it from the publicity office of the 
film company distributing the picture 
In question Che 


upon only as an adjunct of 
many 
instances, the runs a movie “re- 


ownel 
critic 


paper often 
sharply cut in 


re sponsible 
working for 1 re sponsible 
finds his responsibility 
One 


enough to the re iders ot 


two naturally 


part be longing, 
his column, 
the other to the advertising department 
of his own newspapet and to the mov- 
ie theatre 
It needs no un 
that the two are not 


ny 


paying for the advertising 


lerscoring here to note 


] 
uways in harmo 


® It is the curious concept of the mo- 
tion picture industry—indeed, of 
business—that the 


part of that indus- 


most 
of show critics on 
the ne vspapers are 
try ind should be unswervingly loyal 
When Brooks Atkinson, the re 
drama critic of the New York 
that he was leaving 
presented him with 
g to the 
had 


to it 
tiring 
Time ‘ announced 
aid and en 
legiti 
the vears of his 
paper. When, on the 


untavor ible 


given the 


notice ap 
Atkinson and his 
zated as “the 


the sinister 


Tiltie 
powel 
va half a million 
i Broadway play 
nee the 


1 
producers 


Same re 
A favor 


] 


re printed in a 


is 


picture 1s be ing 


i 
rit vere an em 
} mpany s advertis 
Against this, however 
potice will not 

| yelps of anguish 
the director, the 
vf the 
notices appears 
such thing of 
bad movies) the 

be If that guy 


ch vhy does he 


‘ nly 


movie but 


2 


i movie criti 
xt, “Remember, if 


motion pk ture In 


dustry, he wouldn't have that job in 
the first place!” 

Sadly enough, some of the most emi- 
nent and respectable newspapers in the 
country have had to bow to demands 
by film producers to change the tenor 
of their movie reviews, and in a couple 
of instances at least, the identity of 
their movie reviewers as well. All too 
many Hollywood figures, some of them 
wielding enormous power, are of the 
firm that a bad 
a new movie is a dastardly attack upon 


the entire motion picture industry, and 


conviction review of 


un-American 
It takes an exceedingly staunch 


possibly subversive and 
as well 
and hard-headed publisher to back up 
face of such a 


his own critic in the 


blast 


@ The responsibility that the critic has 
to his that few 
people in Holly wood are able to recog 


readers is something 
nize. Many producers, of course, are 
prone to offer free advice on how the 
critic should fulfill his obligations. H«: 
should 
readers, 
them to 
should be 


serve only as a 
they will tell 
make a 


guide to his 
you helping 
choice as to what 
that night. He 


constructive criti 


movie 
should 


cism. He should report on the audience 


seen 
write only 
reaction to the film, irrespective of his 
own opinion. He should be aware of 
the vast troubk 
money poured into the making of the 
hard 


should 


amounts of time and 


every body 
know 


economics of the 


picture and how 
worked on it. He 
thing of the 
picture industry, and what the produc- 
er, the and the 


trving to do whether 


some 
motion 
directot 


write! were 


and they Suc 


Not 


heard any film produce 


ceeded or not once have I ever 


writer, direc 
tor or star say anything about the crit 


ics obligation to be a good writer in 


the first plac ( 


& Quite the 
tact. Let any 


Or lronk 


matter of 
witty, sly 


contrary as i 
critic be satiric 


in his notice, let any reviewer 
print so much as a lousy pun, and the 
likely than not 
deliberately set out to 
sake of his 


newspapel! 


universal reaction more 
will be that he 


destroy the 


picture for the 
fact that a 


critic can be at times 


own gag The 
and 


read for the 
sheer entertainment and enjoyment of 


a subtl 
devastating writer, to be 
his piece, cuts no ice if at the same 
that 


tice | know ot no Holly wood pe rsonal 


time piece 1S an unfavorable no 
ity who will admit that critics can be 
read for the sake of they 
written, and not as a barker shilling fon 
It is altogeth- 
comprehension of the 


what have 


the merchandise on sale 
er bevond the 
motion picture industry that the reader 
ot a 


more 


movik may be nothing 


than a fan of the 


review 


movie reviewel! 


and not a potential customer at the 
box office. 

This leads right back into that prob- 
lem of using quotes from the critics in 
the movie ads usually found on the 
page. It’s an old and time-hon- 
ored custom in the movie business to 
pick words out of context from the 
newspaper stick an exclama- 
tion point after it, and then print these 
words in the display ads to lead you 
into the belief that this is actually what 
the critic said. “This is the most stu- 
pendous collection of garbage I have 
ever seen on the screen,” 


same 


review, 


the original 
review will note. Two days later there’s 
the ad, quoting this very review. “Stu- 
pendous!” it says here. 

But when you come right down to 
it, just much influence 
critic exert in the first place? At a 
recent meeting in New York, the crit- 
ics were invited to explore this ques- 
tion with a 


how does a 


Committee of Religious 
Leaders associated with the New York 
City Youth Board. The eminent clergy 
men attending that meeting were as 
tonished to learn that the critics them 
take a dim view of this 
matter, and that they know from past 
experience that little weight is attached 
to their words. To put it into concrete 
terms, consider a picture that opens at 
New York’s Radio City Music Hall 
just before the Christmas holidays. The 
critics review appears in print the day 
after the to be followed by 
two more reviews on the next day, per 
three additional notices a 
few days after that. During the Christ 
mas season, the daily 


selves very 


opening 


haps and 


newspaper crit 
thirty 


space ot 


will have as many as twenty or 


movies to review within the 


two weeks 


@ The film at the 
Hall runs for 
wee ks Chen 


Radio City Musi 
an average of six or eight 
under the terms of the 


booking contract, it doesn’t play any 


other theatre in the metropolitan irea 
for another six weeks after that. When 
Turn to page 18 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Motion picture and television critic 
for the New York Morning Telegraph, 
Leo Mishkin is a native New Yorker 
He attended New York University and 
began his career while in school, work 
ing in the publicity department of 
Metro-Goldwyn Maver. He joined the 
staff of the Paris edition of the Chicago 
Tribune in 1927. Later he worked for 
the New York Evening Journal and the 
New York Daily Mirror. He was chair 
man of the New York Film Critics in 
1941-1942, and in 1952-1953. He is a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi. 
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If | Were a Publisher .. . 


By HOWARD A. STEWART 


F course, the writer is NOT a 
O publisher, nor is he likely to be 

one soon. But, after twenty years 
in the newswriting business (as a re- 
porter-to-editor-to-reporter by prefer- 
ence), he has found there seem to be 
only two things a newspaperman would 
like most to do make more 
money: write a book and/or publish a 
new spape! 


Also, after 
is frightened by what is happening to 


besides 


twenty years, the write 


the newspaper business, his life’s work 


® Faced with the rise 
a competing medium, frustrated by the 
rising costs of publication and distribu- 


of television as 


tion, hurt by the preference of young 
talent for cushiony public relations jobs, 
we newspapermen 
alike, 
ignoring the 
not be 
we all know were 
false-face of the 
bombastics 
In short 
bent on 
pre-T\V 
slipped a 


publishers and re- 


porters seem to be putting in 
that 
the golden-haired boys 
hiding behind the 


Front Page” boozer- 


overtime possibility 


we may 


hell- 
quo ot 


new spape rmen seem 


preserving the status 
1953, even if the 


little. We 


preserving 


“status” has 
inter- 
style 
good product 
that is NOW. Be- 
three men did the job when | 
desk ‘i 


it takes so many 


seem more 
fetishes of 


produc Ing a 


ested in 
than in 
geared for the time 
CAUSE 

was a reporte! ol man), we 
can't understand why 
to do the [rapped by 


the economics which prevents modify- 


more job today 


Ing abandoning the letter press 
printing method, we moan about “lack 
of space” and “the of the 
8 column 21% 


inflexibility 


page 


® So down the road to oblivion we go, 
with a worried frown as we fret 
ittribution and qualification, asthetic 
headlines and travel expenses. And all 
the time 
at the comparatively inexperienced and 
over-equipped TV with his 
two-way radio cars and tape recorders 
which all but eliminate “misquotes.” 

If I were a publisher, you know what 


I'd do? 


Oovel 


we're darting envious glances 


newsman 
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®@ I would bring every weapon at my 
command to bear on improving the 
product that the public sees. For the 
moment, I'd forget all about those 
damnable readership surveys, Kudner 
preference tests for news job applicants 
and just use a little old-fashioned ob- 
jectivity to find out WHY our compet- 
ing media are raising so much hell with 
our profits. What have they got to offer 
that we can do and do better? 

In the first place, television is really 
not a competing medium, so far as 
news is concerned. It is a Supplemen- 
tary medium. People still like to get 
their news quick, straight and to the 
point, we know. But nowadays, they're 
getting it this way on TV FIRST we 
must admit 

And they don't 
their newspape1 


want to pick up 
read the 
length 


told me so. 


and same 
sub- 


They 


identical in and 


Some 


thing, 


stance have 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Howard A. Stewart, 35, was an un- 
paid cub reporter on his hometown 
newspaper, the Bartlesville, Okla., Ex- 
aminer, at 14, a Navy magazine editor 


at 20, an announcer-newscaster at 23, a 


25, advertising director- 
editor weekly) at 


relations 


news editor at 
managing 27, a 


and 
editor 


director 
television producer at 30, city 
at 32 

He joined the staff of Sigma Delta 
Chi President V. M. Newton Jr.’s Tam 
pa Tribune in 


( ollege public 


a ge neral 
assignment reporter, after nearly three 
years on the rim of the Tulsa Tribune 

He is a 1949 graduate of the Univer 
School ot 

where he became a member 
Delta Chi. 

He was a co-founder and first presi- 
dent of the Eastern Oklahoma Profes- 
sional chapter and is now a member of 
the Florida West Coast 
“It took me twenty realize 
that for me, a reporting job on a news- 


February as 


sity of Missouri Journalism 


otf Sigma 


Professional. 
years to 


paper is the most interesting job jour- 
nalism can offer,” he states. 
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have indicated they expect more from 
their newspaper and are often disap- 
pointed when they don’t get it—be- 
cause of the “lack of space.” 

We have abandoned our extra edi- 
tions in the face of television’s immedi- 
acy. But, I'll be darned if I can see why 
we're yielding our equal rights to In- 
timacy! 


® Television, with all its spot news im 
pact, cannot achieve the intimate rela- 
tionship of a reader and his newspaper. 
Let’s capitalize on that, for a start! 

A newspaper is a constructive in- 
former, a friendly adviser, a clown and 
a dedicated teacher all rolled into one. 

Let’s leave Puerile objectivity to the 
[V newscaster. He hasn't the time to 
be anything else and we do. Instead, 
let's remain objective, but keep the 
human element IN. 

Saul Pett, AP’s fabulous feature fac- 
turer, said recently: “It makes no dif- 
ference what you're writing about—a 
man, a town, a country, an administra- 
issue, a team of jugglers, a 
school of piranha. Put yourself there, 
buster, and take me with you.” 

Instead of the sacred formula story 
which is always “safe,” why not take 
the trouble to use our professionally 


tion, an 


dedicated brains? 
Again, pay heed to Mr. Pett: “The 
fully 


cannot be matched by any machine.” 


dimensional human viewpoint 


@ Instead of 


manpower on 


valuable 
column 
inches, make those inches as meaning- 
ful as possible. NOT by cutting down 
on. stories, playing right into 
NOT by reducing 
the reporter's hard-won rapport with 
his source or vivid mental image of a 
dramatic scene to the Four Ws, etc., 
and the inviolate inverted pyramid. 
Let’s STOP trying to be all things 


concentrating 
conserving 


thereby 


television’s hands. 
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to all men on every page where we can 
stick a Why NOT take a bright 


idea from another competitor and em- 


story 


ploy a modified magazine format in ou 
page s° 


\ huge 


ontrived 


brightly illustrated, 
ningly « daily news magazine! 
Departmentalized like Time or News 
week; made up like Look or Life; 
ten in REAL depth lik 
favorite! Keep all the shorts and brights 
attractively displaye d 
time, with the 


full, half 


gate routine 


cun- 


writ- 
name your 
on one page at a 
main news showcased in 
Rele- 
stull to its prope! place 
than it de 


news-to-advertising 


or quarter-page layouts 
more space tor it 
Adapt the 


' 
news-to-mat 


with no 
serves 

ratio to 
and be as particular 


should be 


shows 


teatures 
ibout them as T\ 


crim 


service 


ibout ts westerns oI 


8 By ow SO1 yuu already have 


newspapers alway S 
of these things 
nost all 

ippare ntly 
much y link the reader will “let 
before he 


what's i ny to my 


have ( ol or more 
Many are doing alr 
in part 


of them now 
on how 
ou a shouts 
newspa 
perr 

ple isantly sur 

iat bright 

vi Ss been doing 


rites vou do re 


until 


moving 


write them, don’t vou?) to wait 


someone retires or dies befors 
up, put him to rewriting and condens- 
ing the raw material for your news 
roundup pages 

Give the veteran reporters and desk- 
men a chance to prove their profession- 
alism by demanding full and complete 
with all the 
quotes, scene des« riptions—any thing 
that will enhance the “You Are There’ 
quality. If one picture will replace a 
But if 


words 


accounts human interest 


thousand words, use it it wont 


then use the thousand 


® Tell you 
thinking, feeling 
like walking IBM machines 

Worth a try? Maybe, maybe not. It's 
atter all 
already doing it 
as far as you can, or would like to 


Whatever it looks like, it will still be 


a newspaper! newspapermen 


write like 
Not 


reporters to 


human be Ings 


just one guys opinion 


( hances are you re 


because 
will produce it, and because of this, the 
public will buy it 

All it takes is a lith 
kind you had when you started or took 
Or whet 


you first weighed your integrity on the 


courade the 


over vour first me wspapel 


scales of public opinion, as a reporte: 
or copy editor or city editor 

Perhaps, all it takes is publishers who 
think like reporters 
think like 


both still 


and re port rs 


There 


can 
vho can publishers 


ire a lot of 


iround 


Critics Have Their Problems 


Continued from page 16 


Radio 


eventually get 


e from the 


ood theatres, in 
be sometime to 
March or the be 
S possible that any 
gregation would re 
about 
st opened thre« 
I submit the 


doesn t 


critic wrote 


reach 
there was a unani 
he part of all the 

vie first opened 
local movie cus 
critics all loved 
what 


Then 

tomer tell you h, the 
t! Ask this 
me crit vrot it the 
d, and all 


b] ink 


custome! any 


time the pi 
youll get in re 


ture open 


turn 1S a stare Conversely, a 


unanimous ce nuciation ot a given film 


will also be remembered many months 
But here the 


go to see the 


later cash customers will 


picture just to see if its 


as bad as the critics said it was. It 
should 


that it very often is 


either way 


come iS no surprise whatever 


You just can’t win 


18 


length on mov 


there are so 


I have dwelt at some 


ie criticism because many 


more newspape! men operating is 


movie critics than there are drama crit 


ICS, OI Heaven help us poor sinners 
Drama criticism thes« 
Broadway 
with no great op 
the craft els 


Television criticism 


television critics 


davs is largely confined to 
ind /or off-Broadway 
portunity to practice 


land 


newspaper 


where in the 
daily 


comparatively 


on a however IS i 


new but increasingly 


widespread form of newspaper com 


ment. It might be worth a preliminary 


study at this moment 


there 


serving as 


® For one thing 
here of the 


his readers, to he Ip them in the 


is no question 
critic a guide to 
Sé lec 

tion of a program to be tuned in that 
night he critic and the 


cept in the case of previewed video- 


customer (ex 


tapes) both see the same show at the 


same time. How then to explain the 
syndicated success of John Crosby, of 
the Herald-Tribune? Or the influence 
of Jack Gould of the Times? Or the 
loval following of Terence O'Flaherty 
of Los Angeles, Larry Wolters of Chi- 


cago, Harriet Van Horne of New York? 


@ The only analogy that comes to 
mind is that of the sports department 
and the sports writers. The New York 
Yankees will play the Chicago White 
35,000 or 
and the next 
35.000 or 
50,000 customers will be reading the 
the 
An estimated gate 
80,000 fight 


Johansson defend his 


Sox with an attendance of 
50,000 at the ball park 


day every one of those 


newspaper accounts of game he 
saw the day before 
ot 60.000 or 


watch 


fans will 
Ingemar 
heavyweight title against Flovd Patte 

and every one of those 60,000 or 
80.000 fight 


word about the fight in print the next 


son 


fans will devour every 
day 


So it is critics 


with TV Sitting in 
home, you'll watch Dinah 
Ed Sullivan or Steve Allen or 
And the next morning, liké 


local TV 


what he or she 


vour 
Shore o1 
Jack Paar 


vou ll 


wn 


is not, turn to your 
reviewer to see 
thought of the same show. If he ol 
she happens to agree with the 
formed the 


a terrific 


opin 
night before he 
columnist. If the 


what 


ion you 
or she 1S 
you ft It 


What 


review 1S contrary to 
you begin to mutter things like 
makes him a critic anyway? 
@ The the ad 
even when the lo« il 


local TV 


owne rship 


competitive drive for 
doll ul 
and the 


ire under the 


vertising 
newspaper Station 

ilso 
brings its influence on the T\ 
critic. In the the TV col 


umn is tre que ntly rele gated to the bac k 


same 
to bear 
newspape! 

following the want ads 
still 
nothing but gossip 
'V personalities and TV 


only 


insick 
Many 


term 


pages 
using the 
ibout 
with 


crit 
d 


critics, if we're 
write 
stars 
an occasional line or two of 
cal comment [he broadcasters 
the 


off television 


nounce newspapers for sloughing 


and ignoring the enor 
mous impact it has had upon Arm rica 
The ne wspapers denounce the broad 
casters tor bowing to the dictates and 
control of Madison 


no need here to recapitulate the space 


Avenue There is 


given bv the papers to the exposures 


How 


has been given, or will be 


of the quiz show scandals much 


space given 
to a new program scheduled for next 
season called, “CBS Views the Press?’ 

Then too, there are the qualific ations 
and prerequisites the TV critic must 
bring to his job if he is to be deemed 


kind of 


is writing about 


an authority on what he 
He must be a politi 
cal expert as wise as Walter Lippmann 


any 


in the case of programs such as “Meet 
“Face the Nation,” and the 
national political conventions. He must 


the Press,” 


be an expert on child psychology when 
reviewing a new children’s show mak 
ing its appearance at 5 or 6 o'clock in 
He must be a 


the afternoon musician 
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of taste, discrimination and no little 
musical background to cover Leonard 
and the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra or the NBC Opera. 
When he sees “The Play of the Week” 
wr the “DuPont Show of the Month,” 
1e must be conversant with Shakes- 
Shaw, Ibsen and Chekhov, Ten- 
nessee Williams the 
Greeks. Otherwise, how can he say 
whether the work was well done or 
not? When he looks in on Edward R. 
Murrow 
sion with a nuclear physicist, a French 
diplomat, and a former editor of a Brit- 
ish humor 


Bernstein 


peare : 


and ancient 


holding a round-robin discus- 


magazine, he must be a 


scientist, philosopher, statesman and 


seer all rolled into one 


® Television is so all-embracing and 
infinitely diverse 


fields into which it probes, there is no 


all pervasive, in the 


escaping the television critic’s obliga- 
tion to be 


there is no one 


all-knowing in return. But 
man, no one woman, 
judgment on 
substance of all the 


with 


who can pass summary 


the quality and 
matters which television 
deals. The net that the TV 
critic falls back on that gossip column, 
or into the 


league, the 


various 


result is 


same pattern of his col- 


movie critic. He writes his 


piece for the sheer entertainment and 


enjovment it will give his readers. Once 
in a while, he may print an admonish- 
ment or a re proot to the television in- 
dustry in the review 


once In a while 


series, he even actually 


is the 


of a new may 


serve guick and counse llor he 1S 


supposed to be. It doesn’t however, 
happen very often 

We will skip lightly over the wreck- 
age of the social and domestic life of 
your TV critic on a daily paper. Make 
a date for Thursday night to play 
with neighbors? Sorry, 
next Thursday there’s a show on “Play- 
house 90” that has to be covered. How 
about some golf on Sunday afternoon? 

H’m Sunday afternoon 

that’s when the NBC Opera is putting 
three-hour 


bridge some 


on a “Tristan 
und Isolde.” Your mother-in-law is hav- 
ing a birthday party on Saturday night, 


and your wife says you simply 


version of 


must 
attend. But Saturday night is the night 
that Phil Silvers has a full hour comedy 
show on CBS, and you need a column 
for Monday. No birthday party, and if 
wife talk to 
week afterwards, that’s what 
for being a TV critic. 


@ In the end, the critic—the movie 
critic, the drama critic, the TV critic 

is no more than the voice of the people, 
the voice of the 


your doesn't you for a 


you get 


cash customer. But 
where the cash customer can say, “Boy, 
this stinks!” and let it go at that, the 
critic has to say why it stinks. Trying 
to think up the reasons, and put them 
into coherent language, with the dead- 
line for the late final thirty-five 
minutes away, is how the critic earns 
You think it’s easy? Day in 
atte 


only 


his salary 


and day out, week week, year 


upon year? 


It’s called work 


All-News Radio Station 


Continued from page 14 


by the ind ordinarily voiced 
by Paltridge or Rhodes 
tracted attention and some 
to the station 
to the Bay 


ten for a hive 


partners 
also have at- 
good stories 
The editorials are geared 
Area public and are writ 


minute time segment, 


which means they run about four min- 


utes 


& The staft handi 


capped by the secrecy surrounding the 


advertising was 
operation until the opening, since most 
idvertising budge ts are prepared well 
in advance of the use in media. But 
after the first breakthrough of a fairly 
large account in the first week the sales 
force 


began to roll, bringing in large 


and small accounts 


@ One effective sales gimmick was the 
use of reprints of some of the letters 
of praise for the 


new programming 


stvle. some of which were almost ec- 
static 

“Re sponse of the public has been 
Rhodes 


a few samples: 


about 200 to one favorable,” 


commented. Here are 
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Berkeley: 
“Discovered your 
idea. My 
from now on.” 


today \ 
listening 


station 
wonderful steady 


Redwood City 


“Congratulations on your new and 


revolutionary format! As far as I am 
concerned there is no other 
the Bay Area. KFAX has everything 
and my dial will remain set at 1100.” 
Palo Alto: 
“You are the best thing that has hap- 
pened to Bay Area a.m. radio in years.” 


station in 


San Francisco: 

“Thank thank 
wonderful programs. Since yesterday | 
have told five other people of it. One 
had radio. If mine 
were not still intact I would never be- 
fore had it repaired. Everytime I 
turned it on all I got was rock ’n roll 
singers oO! 


you, you, for vour 


given away her 


crooners, men trying des- 
perately to be funny, or strange reli- 
gious sermons.” 

The response of the local press also 


was almost uniformly favorable and one 


newspaper, the Independent-Journal of 
San Rafael, Golden Gate 
Bridge north of San Francisco, used an 
editorial praising the effort, saying in 
part: “The sooner all the people of the 
world can learn as much as possible 
about each other 


across the 


the sooner we 
will find a common meeting ground. 
We wish KFAX good luck.” 
Some letter-writers singled out mem- 
bers of the writer-announcer staff for 
praise; others liked such free-lancers as 
Dr. Robert Scalpino, news commenta- 
tor; Dorothy Levy, 
minute show on a 


who has a ten- 
woman's view of 
sports, or Bill Eisenlord’s comments on 


be Oks. 


® Regular staff members as well as the 
free-lancers have their specialties, such 
as the art-music-drama-movie 
done by Al Each man ap- 
proaching a “roundup” fifteen-minute 
report is the editor pro 
tempore, and, as he cuts up the wire 
copy, he places time copy in various 
trays marked “business,” “theater,” “lo- 
cal,” “world in depth,” and the like. 
Then each man with a specialty has 
available bank of wire and handout 
material, plus the other material he has 
obtained. Whenever he finishes a pres- 
entation he discards all the old mate- 
rial. 


show 
Covaia. 


news news 


used on an 8 
o clock show, say, is placed in a special 
tray for possible partial use by the next 
man. Generally, much of the news will 
have been superseded and there are 


Roundup material 


new leads and developments on the big 
During the exciting Summit 
Conference in Paris, KFAX used nearly 
seven hours of time on that one story, 


stories. 


including the beeper programs from 
Paris, Washington, D. C., and Sacra- 
mento. But there was more than a hint 
of war in the air at that time, it will 
be recalled, and people were avid for 
details, however tenuous. 

At the end of the hall from the news- 
room the advertising staff also follows 
a policy based on newspaper precepts 
No programs as such, or program seg- 
ments are available for 


sole spons¢ T 


ship. This principle, close to newspaper 
practice, was established so that no ad- 
vertise! 


could “take over” a program 
with his special opening and closing 
flourishes. The pre- 
fer to bend over backward to prevent 
any hint of tampering with the news. 


Therefore, no sponsorship. 


station operators 


@® KFAX-Newsradio indeed is much 
like the newspaper, with more editions 
and an appeal to the auditory nerves 
rather than the eye. 

“But it isn’t a newspaper-of-the-air,” 
insists Rhodes, the corporation presi- 
dent. “It is newsradio. Get the differ- 
ence?” 
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Foreign News 


Continued from page 11 


fight 


manpowel! 


continuously against inadequate 
governmental stupidity and 
venality (abroad), limitations of move- 
ment both physical and legislative, psy- 
chological pressures from the govern- 
ments to which they are accredited, 
and So on 

Nevertheless, they are the only rea- 
reliable have. We 


must use them and depend upon them. 


sonably sources we 


I have always been dubious about 


the fad of “interpretive” reporting on 


the American scene. But in the field of 
foreign news reporting, I believe that 
interpretation of that which is put for- 
ward as fact is absolutely imperative, 
bec ause of the differences in standards 
Otherwise the American citizen is sub- 
jected to nothing more than a mael- 
strom of turgid propaganda and emo- 
tionalism, from which he is utterly 
helpless to sift out the truth. 

A correspondent who cables back 
without sensational 
claim or accusation contained in a gov- 


comment every 


ernment handout, or whose coverage 
incidents in the 
is committing a 


disservice to his own institution and to 


consists of isolated 


street or countryside 
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$3.00 Deluxe Edition 


FIFTY YEARS FOR FREEDOM 


The Story of Sigma Delta Chi’s Service to 
American Journalism — 1909-1959 


By Charles C. Clayton 


“ 


National Office 


Sigma Delta Chi Fraternity 


Please send me: 


of Fifty Years for Freedom. 


Name 
Address 


City Zone 
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copies Regular Edition at $2.50 


copies Deluxe Edition at $3.00 
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Illinois 


State 


Clip the coupon to order now. 


Make Checks Payable to Sigma Delta Chi 


the American people. We have vastly 
fewer of these, happily, than we had 
a generation ago. 

One of my friends abroad cautions, 
however, that a competent foreign cor- 
respondent must know the difference 
between interpretation and analysis, on 
the one hand, and sheer speculation, 
on the other. The point needs no labor- 
ing. Unless a reporter has some com- 
prehension of the nature of the life 
and struggle within which he is operat- 
ing, he is a liability and not an asset 
One of the dangers of relying on free- 
lancers, of whom there appear to be 
hundreds nowadays, is that they will 
make a 
unfamiliar to 


three-day some area 
pontificate 


and politics without 


stop in 
them, and 
about soc iology 
any real knowledge or understanding 
Equally free-lancer 
who has a local job and a vested in- 
terest in some political faction or eco- 
nomic policy, and therefore cannot 

or sometimes doesn't even intend to 


report objectively. 


dangerous is the 


® The American press does not have 
moral obligation to save 
the world for the American system of 
politics, or for capitalism, or for do- 
goodism, or for anything else 
truth, as nearly as we can arrive at it 
The truth shall make men free 


any primary 


except 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Pulitzer Prizewinner Forrest W. 
Seymour spent more than twenty-five 
years on the staff of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune before moving to 
the Worcester, Massachusetts, Tele 
gram and Gazette in 1953 as associate 
editor. He has been editor of that paper 
since 1955. 

He joined the Register and Tribune 
as a reporter and also served as tele 
graph editor while working for his un- 
dergraduate degree at Drake Univer- 
sity, later became state editor, editorial 
writer, associate editor, and editor of 
the editorial pages. He won his Pulitzer 
Prize for editorial writing in 1943. 
traveled widely in 
Europe North 


com- 


Seymour has 
South America, and 
Africa, and his editorial wisdom 
bined with his civic leadership and 
has won him hon- 
orary degrees at Drake, Grinnell Col- 
lege, and Parsons College, Iowa. He is 


business enterprises 


a trustee of Andover-Newton Theologi 
cal School, the Worcester Memorial 
Hospital, and the Savings 
Bank of Worcester. 

He is a member of Sigma Delta Chi, 
the Council on Foreign Relations, and 
Institute. Sey- 
mour is married and the father of two 
sons and two daughters. 


People’s 


the International Press 
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From Quill Readers 


Old-Fashioned Accuracy 


To The Quill 


As an old alumnus of “Sigma Delta 
Chi,” | very much interested in 
your editorial “Old-Fashioned Accura- 
cy” appearing in the January 1960 is 
sue. No doubt you are aware that as 
citizens of 


was 


a foreign country, we Ca- 
with considerable in 
terest the events taking place within 
your country often 
have repercussions for us in Canada. 
During the visit of Mr. Khrushchev 
in the United States, I have had the 
privilege not only of reading the news- 
paper reports, but also of listening to 
many 


nadians, watch 


because they so 


of the radio broadcasts. 

In view of all that I have read and 
heard, | whether Mr. Lind- 
strom is not a little unfair in his criti 
cisms of the reporters who covered Mr. 
Khrushchev’s tour. I got the impression 
from my 


wonder 


reading and listening that, 
while the public may not have liked 
many of his ideas, the re Was a distinct 
change in the sentiment of the public 
part way through Mr. Khrushchev’s 
(Surely all of the media which 
reported this tour to the public could 
If this im- 


seems to me 


tour 
not be universally wrong. ) 
pression is a true one, it 
that the reporters were accurate in in- 
their public reports 
ind in their broadcasts; to have done 
other than this would, I believe, have 
been highly 


dicating this in 


inaccurate reporting. 

I was fortunate in being able to lis- 
ten to both the broadcasts of his press 
when Mr. 
Khrushchev arrived and his final press 
conteren em Washington following his 
with the President at Camp 
David. Whatever those who were pres- 
ent may have thought of the way Mr. 
Khrushchev operates in his own coun 


conference in Washington 


meeting 


try, there is no question in my mind 
but that 


pre “SS 


the sentiments in these two 


conferences were as contrasting 
as day is from night. I am therefore of 
that the reporters and 


broadcasters in the majority of instances 


the opinion 


did an accurate job of reporting the 
events and sentiments which developed 
during this tour. 

While I have not connected 
with newspaper or broadcasting work 
for quite some years, I still enjoy re- 
ceiving copies of “Quit.” and appre- 
ciate the excellent work being done by 


been 


the Fraternity in steadily moving to- 
wards the highest standards in journal- 
istic that the 
effective 


reporting. I am certain 


Fraternity is a very instru- 
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ment in maintaining the all important 
freedom of the press to insure that 
Democracy survives and grows in stat- 
ure. 
GLEN BANNERMAN 
Ottawa, Canada 


Answer to Lindstrom 
To The Quill: 


I, too, would like to take exception 
with the point made in Carl Lind- 
strom’s article in which he states the 
need for liberal arts means a need for 
good spellers. As Jack H. Hamilton 
pointed out in his letter to you, it is a 
need for people with a background of 
knowledge and a skill of free thinking 
on which to base reporting. 

Having decided on a career in broad- 
casting while in high school, I ignored 
the advice of people in the field and 
majored in radio and television. It was 
a mistake. Any skill I may possess came 
as a result of doing it. Those four won- 
derful years in college would have 
given me so much more had I been 
able to pursue full-time courses in his- 
tory, economics, government or lan- 
guage. It has meant the taking of many 
additional courses while in the service 
at various schools at night to give me 
an understanding of our world and the 
things it is based upon. 

Far better that I know the heritage 
of our legal system than the phonetic 
spelling of “cat.” Interviewing someone 
from one of our courts concerning a 
law has little use for so many of the 
speech techniques learned in four years 
of college. 

I do believe that 
proper 


some training in 
speech is imperative but it 
would be better for this training to 
come under the heading of “elective 
courses” and let the study of our world 
and the people in it be the main con- 
centration. 

Thank you for a fine magazine. It is 
looked forward to with great enthusi- 
ism each month. 

DonaLp S. BAIN 
Ist Lt., USAF 


More on Lindstrom 
To The Quill: 


By now, I feel certain, you have re- 
ceived quite a volume of mail on Carl 
Lindstrom’s “Bulwark of Sound Writ- 
ing.” From neither the teaching nor the 
practicing areas can we belabor Lind 
strom’s essential subject too much. In 


all probability, we never shall arrive 
at any single acceptable solution as to 
just how much “technical training” a 
college journalism major should be ex- 
pected to sustain. Recurrent discussions 
of this subject, however, serve valuable 
functions—not the 
that of catharsis. 
Sitting, now, on the shoulder of 
Journalism assigned to “teaching,” I 
should like to take the liberty of pro- 
posing that a great proportion of the 
argument can be resolved by our schools 
of journalism coming to regard their 
professional courses as rich and val- 
uable auxiliaries rather than ends in 
themselves. Journalism courses, as such, 
are opportunities whereby the student 
can apply his relatively simple tech- 
niques to the predicting, interpreting, 
and reviewing of various lay fields im- 
portant to the prudent and constructive 
living of general or specifically limited 
publics the student would like to serve. 
Thus, a course in “Reporting” can re- 
tain its title and professional objective 
but should be primarily a course in the 
reporter's role in “Modern Literature,” 
the Social and Political Sciences, Ap- 
plied Psychology, and the like. The 
same applies to “Advertising”’—with 
additional emphasis on Economics, the 
creative Arts, etc. The journalist, ide- 
ally, should be a widely-proficient polit- 
ical scientist, social scientist, economist, 
psychologist, and writer specializing in 
journalism. This does not necessarily 


least of which is 


mean a reduction in his exposure to 
“journalistic training” if his journalism 
curriculum avoids the paralysis of pro- 
liferation. It does mean a definite and 
objectively informed re-directing of 
and content. And it 
also means that the “journalism teacher” 
must be a stimulating “implementer of 
learning” as well as a deft instructor 
in the basic tools of the journalist’s 
trade. 


course methods 


The “teacher” is probably the real 
key to this re-direction. I would hazard 
the guess that to preserve themselves 
from literal extinction, journalism 
schools are going to find it necessary 
to clamber down from their plane of 
omniscience which presently finds too 
many of them telling employers what 
the employers should want rather than 
ministering to the needs and wants the 
employers, themselves, have established. 
When and as they clamber down, they 
will find themselves carving out a new 
“profile” for their journalism teachers. 
And I doubt whether it will give as 
much prominence to the well-digging 
Ph.D. 

Ken Kitcu 

Head, Department of 
Technical Journalism 
California State 
Polytechnic College 
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The Book Beat 


Politics in Retrospect 


EWSMEN reviewing the coverage 
N of the 1960 political conventions 
will find in “Three Against Lin- 

Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La., $6 
with the 

1 century 


coln” 
Pre SS 
striking 


conventions of 


many 
similarities national 
ago. Then, as 


now, the nation was confronted with 


a sobe ring sens ot urgency Then, as 


now, there were charges that the con- 


ventions were rigged. Then, as now, 
there were news stories of hand picked 
back 
smoke-filled rooms 

The 1860, 
patches attracted so much attention 
they were put into book form, was 
Murat Halstead of the then Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Commercial. His story of the 
conventions that nominated Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas was 
published in book form under the title 
“A History of the National Political 
Conventions of the Current Presiden- 
and a subtitle, “The 
1860.” His book has been 
William B. Hesseltine, pro 
history at the University of 
Wisconsin, who also supplies the fore- 
word, in which he points out that Hal- 
stead’s work has long been regarded as 


candidates, stage deals and 


reporter ot whose dis- 


tial Campaign,” 
Caucuses of 
edited by 


fessor of 


a prime historical source for the story 
of the campaign which put Lincoln in 
the White Hous: 

Reporters and editorial writers in 
this election year will find much of in- 


Hal- 


His dispatches that year 


terest as well as significance in 
stead’s book 
were a fine 


example of reporting in 


subject which concerns us 


de pth 1 
today. He was outspoken in disclosing 
which he 
their 
details of how 


dele- 


it is graphic 


the political maneuvers 
robbed the people ot 
Even down to the 


mu h whiske y 


charged 
vote 
was consumed by 
gates to the conventions 

and painstaking reporting 
1860 


Then, as now, civil 


Che parallels between and 
1960 are 
rights and states rights were hotly de- 
bated is remarkable in both 
centuries often the speake rs 
grave crisis confronting 


Then 


striking 


issues. It 
how 
warned of the 
the nation as now, the nomina 


“ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN ON A 
NEWSPAPER; ON A COUNTRY WEEKLY, 
IT USUALLY DOES.” 


says Weimar Jones, author of 


My Affair With a Weekly 


Don’t miss these experiences 
of a country editor 
JOHN F. BLAIR, Publisher, 404-B 1st Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., Winston-Salem, N.C. $2.75 


tions went to the candidates who had 
the most Hal 


stead honesty in 


effective organizations 


wrote: “There is no 
caucuses, no sound principle or good 
policy.” 

Halstead made it clear in his reports 
that he was convinced the conventions 
of 1860 did not act wisely 
belief that Stephen A. Douglas and 
William H. Seward had the support of 
the people and should have been the 
nominees, but he had seen Seward de- 
feated by Lincoln, a virtual unknown, 
and Douglas receive, as Professor Hes- 


It was his 


seltine points out, “a dubious nomina 


tion.” 

Here is a book as timely as tomor- 
and will 
reward, newsmen who will read it both 
background 
example of vigorous political report- 


ing 


rows headlines. It deserves, 


for historical and as an 


Bee 
Tips for Writers 


RADITIONAL in our craft is the 
idea that reporte! 
writing the great American novel 


dreams of 
Bol- 
stering that dream is the fact that a 
good many newsmen have turned suc- 
fiction. For those who 
would like to try their hand at writing 
salable fiction Foster-Harris’ “The Basic 
Formulas of Fiction,” University of Ok 
Norman, Oklahoma 
is a helpful guide. This is a 
edition of the book that has 
sold more than 14,000 copies since it 
first appeared in 1944. Plotting is the 
difficult problem the 
faces in writing fiction, and plotting 
is the technique stressed in 
Harris’ book. He explains what a story 
is, how to make your characters fit the 
plot, and how to add the finishing 
that make the salable 
The author is now a professor of jour- 
of Oklahoma 
writer. In his 
revised edition he has brought up to 
date 
of its most helpful guides for the as- 


every 


cessfully to 


lahoma Press, 
$3.95 


revised 


most beginner 


Foster- 


touches story 
nalism at the University 
and a successful fiction 


his story analyses, which are one 


piring writer 


Citizen’s Role 
HE principles, 


prerequisites and 

practices of citizenship are presented 
succinctly, interestingly, and simply in 
“Roles of the Citizen” (Row, Peter- 
son and Company, Evanston, III 
$5.25), by William S. Vincent, execu- 
tive officer of the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project at Teachers College, Col- 
University. Here is a 


umbia compre- 


hensive and down-to-earth book, ac- 


tually a text for introductory social sci- 
ence courses in citizenship on the col 
lege level, but good refreshe1 reading 
for the older citizen who may be more 
older than good citizen 


D. Wayne RowLaAnD 


Farm Reporting 


GOOD book dealing solely with 

writing and broadcasting agricul- 
tural information is the new second edi- 
tion of “Reporting Agriculture” (Cor- 
nell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 
$5), by William B. Ward, Cornell pro- 
fessor of agricultural journalism. Like 
the first edition of 1952, this is a prac- 
tical book, well written, up-to-date, and 
providing background in all 
phases of journalism as related to agri- 
culture, still the number one industry 
in this country 


good 


—D. Wayne RowLAND 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising. 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, Tue Qui, 35 

Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 


HELP WANTED 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
Su 7-2255 





WRITERS WANTED for 
ments in 
Fields 


immediate assign- 
Business, Professional, Farming 
Box 1019, Tue Qurmx 


PRESS 
RELATIONS 


Public Relations Dept. of large 
ceutical company in New York 
politan area has opening for man, over 30 
with strong working press and writing 
background. Well developed sense of re 
sponsibility and dedication to accuracy are 
musts. Please state salary requirements in 
detailed resume. Box Q 1687, 125 W. 4! 
St. N. ¥. 36, N.Y 





pharma 
metro 











MISCELLANEOUS 
FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 67 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 





Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted 


distributed by successful, reliable com- 
pany noted for prompt, personal service a 
All subjects. Free Editorial Report. Inquiries also 
invited from businesses, organizations, churches, 
etc. Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept 
QL, 120 W. 31, New York | 
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NEW YORK . 


.. AWAITING 


SDX MEMBERS 


After the convention the host committee urges you to spend a few days in 


“the big city” 


so you may see the sights, take in a play, and have a good time. 


NYU Chapter to Assist Deadline Club in 


Planning Interesting Convention Program 


The undergraduate chapter at New 
York University will participate in the 
November 30-December 3 convention do 
with a whose theme is 
A Student's 


The 


ings program 
Apprentice ship to Freedom 
Path to Journalism.” 
program components will be 
Discussion groups in the Loeb student 
center meeting rooms. The NYU chapter 
will invite journalists to 
current 


Responsible 


conduct con 
journalistic prob 
lems that fall into the category of “Ap 
prenticeship to Freedom: A Student’s 
Path to Responsible Journalism.” 

A member of the NYU chapter will at 
tend each seminar and act as host and 
introduce the guest. Visiting undergradu 
ates will choose the seminar they wish 
to attend. 

The visiting delegates (if they are will- 
ing) will prepare a committee report on 


seminars on 
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the seminar they attended. The report 
will be in the form of a 
news or feature story 


journalistic 


If the visitors do not wish to write up 
the seminar, the NYU-SDX man will do 
so. 

The report submitted will be published 
by the NYU chapter in an eight-page 
tabloid newspaper. This will be distrib- 
uted to all professional and undergradu 
ate delegates on the final day of the 
convention. The newspaper will serve 
student eye-view of current 
journalistic problems and as a set of 
minutes of what went on. 

The paper (cost estimated at $500) will 
be paid for by the NYU chapter, with 
funds raised through solicitation of ad 
vertising from New York journalistic in- 
stitutions, who will be willing to use this 
means of greeting students. 


both as a 


SEPTEMBER, 1960 


Seaton Brothers Buy 
Herschel C. Logan 


Cartoons for K-State 


Richard M. Seaton and Fred A. Seaton 
have contributed $1,500 which is to be 
used to purchase the Herschel C. Logan 
collection of original cartoons and il 
lustrations for the department of jour- 
nalism of Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan. 

In making the gift the Seaton brothers 
wrote, “We are most happy to be able 
to obtain this collection for the depart 
ment. We hope it may prove to be of real 
value to the students and others as 
sociated with the Department of Jour 
nalism.” 

Richard M. Seaton, publisher of the 
Coffeyville Daily Journal, received a 
journalism degree from Kansas State 
University in 1934. Fred A. Seaton, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and publisher of 
the Hastings (Nebraska) Tribune, was a 
journalism student at Kansas State Uni- 
versity three (1928-31), and was 
awarded a Doctor of Laws degree by K- 
State in 1955. The Seaton family owns 
several daily newspapers in Kansas (in- 
cluding the Manhattan Mercury), Ne- 
braska, and Wyoming, and a farm mag- 
azine published in Denver. They also 
own and operate several radio stations, 
including KMAN, Manhattan. 

“The Logan collection will greatly en 
rich the resources of the Department of 
Journalism. The cartoons and _illustra- 
tions will be valuable to journalism stu- 
dents, art students, and to students do- 
ing graduate work in history,” accord- 
ing to Ralph R. Lashbrook, head of the 
Journalism Department. 

Herschel C. Logan, Salina artist, au 
thor, and collector, has assembled the col 
lection during the past 35 years. In mak 
ing the collection available to Kansas 
State University, Logan wrote, “I have 
long cherished the hope that one day 
this splendid collection could be pre 
served in the area in which it was as 
sembled.” 

“The collection of cartoons was built 
largely by Logan exchanging his fine 
wood block prints for original cartoons. 
With the collection are the personal let- 
ters from the artists to Logan. The let 
ters are a valuable collection in them- 
selves, and are a valuable adjunct to the 
cartoons,” Lashbrook said. 


years 
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Deadline Club), presented the club’s High School Headliner 
Award to Peter Warshall, student editor of Stuyvesant High 
School, New York City, for the best interview feature story 
written by a boy journalist in the New York City high 
schools. At left is Mrs. Mary Conover, president of the New 
York City chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, presenting her chap- 
ter’s award to Alice Uffner, student at Walton High School 
New York City. Theta Sigma Phi presented an Underwood 
portable typewriter to Miss Uffner, and Sigma Delta Chi 
presented a Remington typewriter to Warshall 

The two professional chapters collaborated for the first 
time this year in sponsoring the High School Headliner 
Award 


Woe) 


= 
“a 
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BUCKEYE—O. Louis Mazzatenta, right, 21-year-old photojour- 
nalism student from Ashtabula, Ohio, was named the 1960 
winner of the Buckeye Chapter Outstanding Male Journal 
ism Graduate award in Honors Day ceremonies at Kent 
State University 

The award was presented by Ray Kershner, center, pres 
ident of the Buckeye Chapter. Prof. W. A. Fisher, student 
chapter advisor, looks on. The award is made annually to 
a male graduate of the School of Journalism, Kent State 
University, who best typifies the fraternity’s three goals 
of talent, truth and energy 

Mazzatenta, 1960 editor of the school yearbook, the 
Chestnut Burt and a member of the student chapte1 
of the fraternity located at KSU, was graduated June 11 
with a scholastic average grade of B and a journalism 
overall average of B plus 

The award consists of a citation and a check for $25 reporters fired questions at Schmandt and Doyne aimed 
which the fraternity suggests be spent for books to estab ' veil ~ diflement tunes ef sheteensiite iia ad 
ots oo cet Snmemalints Miieie ait explaining - ere! ype 7 metropoiltan governmen 
ne , : and particularly the form it was taking in Milwaukee 

The citation states that the award has been conferred county. The Milwaukee Professional Chapter met at the 

Milwaukee Press Club 


MILWAUKEE PROFESSIONAL—“The Future of Metropol- 
itan Government” was the subject of a discussion by a 
panel consisting of (from left) reporters Trueman Farris 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel and Lloyd D. Gladfelter of the 
Milwaukee Journal; Professor Henry J. Schmandt, mem 
ber of the political science department of the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, and member of the research ad 
visory committee of the Milwaukee Metropolitan Study 
Commission, and John L. Doyne, Milwaukee county exec 
utive, who recently was elected to a four year term under 
a law signed by Wisconsin’s governor last August. Ths 


lI 


1 recognition of his achievement as the outstanding 
male graduate of the year of the Kent State University 
School of Journalism. The award recognizes his high scho 
lastic record as well as journalistic proficiency and out FORT WORTH—The Fort Worth Chapter at a recent meet 
standing personality traits.” ing established a $750 fellowship program to encourags 
Mazzatenta is the second member of his family to win mature students to enter the field of journalism 

recognition in the profession scholastically. His older The chapter has had 
brother, Ernest, a 1953 Kent State cum laude graduats scholarship 
and presently managing editor of the Peru (Ind.) Trib 


une, holds a Master of Science degree in journalism from 


in effect for nearly 10 years a 
program designed to encourage outstanding 
high school graduates to take journalism in college. This 


Y program will remain in operation, said Chapter President 
Medill School of Journalism at Northwestern University Blair Justice 


He is a charter member of the KSU student chapter of 


The fellowship, to start in September, 1961, will be given 
Sigma Delta Cl 


to an individual who is within one year of entering jour 
liowing hi brother’s lead, the younger Mazzatenta 


nalism as a career. There are three classes of eligibility 
as dill : ml] ' 
iate study at Medill in September, under a (1) Any student who has been accepted for work on 


a 
arship master’s degree in journalism, to be completed in one year 
; ; who plans to enter news work upon receiving degree; (2) 
DEADLINE CLUB—John Brogan, retiring President of the , 

’ = ang os : - R Any student who will be a senior and will receive a 
New York Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi (Th B.A. in journalism at the end of the school year and who 
plans to enter news work upon receiving degree; (3) Any 
working news employe who has been accepted for work 
on a master’s degree, to be completed in a year, who plans 
to re-enter news work upon receiving degree. One fellow 
ship will be awarded each year 
Preference will be given to individuals from the Fort 
Worth or West Texas area who plan to work in that area 
and to persons attending Texas colleges. Applications are 
now being received by the Vice President in Charge of 
Scholarships at P.O. Box 1453, Fort Worth 1, Texas. Selec 
tion will be made by the chapter’s scholarship committee 
and will be announced each May 
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los angeles 

Pictured at the recent Sigma Delta Chi Los Angeles Pro- 
fessional Chapter meeting honoring the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer and the Orange Daily News as winners of the SDX- 
donated “General Excellence” Awards in the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association Better Newspaper Contest 
are (standing left to right): Warden Woolard, editor, Los 
Angeles Examiner; J. 


Leonard Reinsch, general manager, 
Democratic National Convention in Los Angeles, and board 
member of of Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. (Atlanta Journal and 
Atlanta Constitution); Henry Rieger, Los Angeles Bureau 
Manager, United Press International and chapter vice presi- 


dent; Tom Cameron, Los Angeles Times reporter and SDX 
State Chairman for Southern California; John S. Rose, John 
S. Rose and Associates Public Relations Counselors, SDX 
national public relations committee and former state chair- 
man; (seated left to right) Joe Quinn, managing editor, 
City News Service of Los Angeles, and SDX chapter presi- 
dent; Charles Voight, editor and publisher, Orange Daily 
Vews; and Harry L. Coulter, public relations department, 
Auto Club of Southern California, and SDX chapter secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


LOS ANGELES—Winners of the Sigma Delta Chi “General 
Excellence” Awards in the California Newspaper Publishers 
Association’s Better Newspaper Contest, Los Angeles Ex 
aminer and Orange Daily News, were honored at a recent 
SDX Los Angeles Professional Chapter meeting at the 
Greater Los Angeles Press Club 

Warden Woolard, Examiner editor, and Charles Voight, 
News editor and publisher, were head table guests and ac 
cepted congratulations from SDX Chapter President Joe 
Quinn, managing editor, City News Service of Los Angeles, 
on behalf of the fraternity. 

Recognition of the winners was part of triple-bill program 
that included an address by J. Leonard Reinsch, executive 
director of the Democratic National Convention in Los 
Angeles July 11-16. Members viewed a United Press Interna 
tional newsfilm on the Olympic Winter Games narrated 
by Henry Rieger, UPI Los Angeles Bureau manager and 
SDX vice president 

Reinsch, Atlanta (Ga.), Professional Chapter member, 
who was also executive director of the 1956 Democratic 
Convention in Chicago, told of the many problems that 
confronted his organization in putting on the big show in 
the new Memorial Sports Arena and the Coliseum 

Reinsch, TV and Radio Director of the 1952 convention, 
also was radio advisor to the White House during the Tru 
man and Roosevelt administrations. He developed WSB-TV 
in Atlanta and WHO-TV in Akron, the first newspaper 
owned TV stations in the South and in southern Ohio, 
respectively 

Currently, he is a member of the board of directors of 
Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., which publishes both the Atlanta 
Journal and the Atlanta Constitution. He is also on the 
board of Broadcast Music, Inc., and of Biscayne Television 
Corporation 

Seated at the head table with Woolard, Voight, Rieger, 
Quinn and Reinsch, were Tom Cameron, Times reporter 
and SDX State Chairman in southern California; John S. 
tose, who heads his own public relations firm and is an 
SDX national public relations committee member and a 
former state chairman; and Harry L. Coulter, Public Rela 
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tions Department, Auto Club of Southern California, and 
Los Angeles chapter secretary-treasurer. 


INDIANA PROFESSIONAL—Sam Hanks, director of racing at 
the Indianapolis Motor Speedway, predicted ever-increasing 
speeds at the 500-mile race track during a June appearance 
before the Indiana Professional Chapter. 

He said structural improvement of chassis design and 
body contouring of the driver’s cockpit seat are among the 
two most important reasons for a continuous improvement 
of speed in qualifications and the race. 

This year, Rookie Jim Hurtubise set a new record with a 
qualifying run of 149.056 miles per hour. Said Hanks: “I 
don’t think there is a real limit to the speed which can 
be attained within the next few years.” 

To the delight of his SDX audience, Hanks confirmed a 
rumor that he smashed up the pace car he won for his 
1957 “500” victory. While driving near Los Angeles, said 
Hanks, he was looking at a girl resembling Jayne Mans 
field and rammed into the rear of another car whose 
driver was looking in the same direction. 

Ed Cotton of the Indianapolis Star is new president 
of the Indiana chapter, Frank Salzarule of the Indianapolis 
News is vice-president and Lawrence Arany, Indianapolis 
Star-News, is secretary-treasurer. 


GREATER MIAMI—The Greater Miami Professional Chapter 
installed new officers, was gently ribbed by a former gov- 
ernor of Florida, and heard the serious side of life from 
four Cuban editors—all in the space of four weeks and two 
meetings. 

The installation dinner was held at the Key Biscayne 
Hotel and saw Jack Kassewitz, of the Miami News, succeed 
Phil DeBerard as president. Tony Garnet, of the Miami 
Herald, is the new vice president; Wayne Farris, WCKT-TV 
newscaster, secretary; and George Vickery, of Rowley & 
Associates, treasurer 

Fuller Warren, the former governor of Florida, gave the 
principal address, replete with humor, whimsy and Cracker 
politics. 

At the first chapter meeting of the new administration, a 
record class of 19 new members were initiated. Forming 
the initiation committee were President Kassewitz; Stuart 
Newman, Wilson Hicks, Garnet, and Vickery. 

New members are: Stuart Auerbach, Robert Bailey, 
George Bates, Don Bohning, Ray Crawford, Spencer Danes, 
Charles Deal, Richard Gruenwald, William Hallstrom, Rich- 
ard Lobo, Toby Massey, Jim Meyer, Ray Munez, Joe 
Rimkus, Parks Rusk, Gilbert Sloan, Jay Spencer, Don 
Wright and Robert Connelly. 

At the same meeting, Hal Hendrix, a member of the 
Kansas City chapter and Latin American editor of the 
Miami News, introduced four Cuban editors who are ref- 
ugees of the Castro regime. 

More than 50 professional members heard the panel 
discussion by Jorge Zayas, editor of Avance; Sergio Carbo, 
publisher of Prensa Libre and his son, Ulises Carbo, the 


Left to right: Vickery, Farris, Garnet, and Kassewitz. 
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editor; and Humberto Medrano, an associate editor of 
Prensa Libre 

Dr. Jose Ignacio Rivero, editor of Diario de la Marina, 
another exile now living in Miami, was ill and unable 
to attend. But he sent a message of greetings to SDX 
which was translated by Zayas 

The Greater Miami chapter has decided to create an 
award this year for the SDX member in the state who 
contributes most to the profession. Arthur Griffith, retired 
editorial writer of the Miami Herald, will head this 
special awards committee 


SAN ANTONIO—Annua!l awards dinner of San Antonio’s Pro 
fessional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, held at the Hilton 
Hotel, attracted a turn-out of 150 people 

Tex” Taylor, director of public information for Trinity 
University and the incoming chapter vice president, was 


master of ceremonies. Ray Neumann, who assisted in the 
presentations, and Ellis Shapiro handled the arrangements 

The following first place awards were presented: 

George Hurd, chapter president and publisher of the 
Northside Recorder, editorials; Bill Cunningham, chapter 
vice president, sports story; Joyce Bacon, San Antonio 
Light, feature; Gilbert Barrera, San Antonio Light, news 
photo series; Key Herbert, KONO-TV news director, sports 
photo feature; Jim Logan, KONO-TV, first place on TV 
coverage on a strike riot and second place on a film story 
on maneuvers at Brooke Army Hospital; Jack Bradley, film 
story on a heart operation; Richard Roll, KENS-TV news 
director, television editorial on “Molesters”; Dick Porter 
KONO-Radio, news story on “Cold Blooded Killer”; Ray 
Hunt and Gary Gossett, KENS-Radio, radio presentation or 
“San Antonio Review in 1959,” and Floyd Aten Jr.. South 
side Reporter, news story 

First place winners were given engraved silver loving 
cups 

Engraved plaques were given second place winners, in 
cluding 

Mrs. Doris Wright, editor, Northside Recorder, series on 
a home for retarded children; Paul Trench, San Antoni 
Light, editorial division, “Part Factory, Part Thinkshop” 
David Nevin, San Antonio Light, news story, “The Last of 
the Quint Dies”; Mel Koenning, San Antonio Light, photo, 
Race Smash-Up”; Paul Schaefer and Bill Long, KONO 
TV, “Three Injured in Cave-In”; Coit Butler, KONO-Ra 
dio, “First National Bank Robbery.” 


Six new members of San Antonio’s SDX chapter were 
initiated immediately prior to the recent annual awards 
banquet staged at the Hilton Hotel. Left to right are Dr. 
Paul Busch, professor of journalism, Trinity University; 
Floyd Aten Jr., Southside Reporter and first place winner of 
this year’s news story award; George Scharman, KONO-TY 
newseaster; Paul Schaefer, KONO-TV cameraman and sec- 
ond place winner for a film story on three injured in cave- 
in, and Clint Bourland, assistant news director of KONO- 
r¥V. The sixth new member, Ed Castile, is not pictured. He 
is editor of La Prensa, Spanish-American newspaper printed 
in San Antonio. 
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VALLEY OF THE SUN—A highlight of the annual installation 


banquet of the Valley of the Sun Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, held on the Sunset Terrace of Hotel Westward Ho in 
Phoenix, was a panel discussion on capital punishment 

Panel participants from left to right are Allen Stanton 
Phoenix attorney; Maggie Savoy, editor of the women’s 
pages, Arizona Republic; Ray Thompson, KVAR-TV, chap 
ter secretary and moderator; Ann Patterson, editor women’s 
pages, Phoenix Gazette; and C. Edwin Thurston, Phoenix 
lawyer 

New officers installed by outgoing president Orien Fifer, 
managing editor of the Arizona Republic, were B. J. Mc 
Farland of UPI, president; Art Matula, Arizona State Uni 
versity, vice president; Ray Thompson, KVAR-TV, sec 
retary; Lloyd Clark, Phoenix Gazette, treasurer; and Dr 
Harry Wood, Arizona State University, executive com 
mitteeman 


RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL—The Richmond Professional 


Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi has nominated Louis Spilman 
for selection as a fellow by the National Convention of the 
journalism fraternity 

Spilman is president and publisher of the Waynesboro 
News-Virginian and publisher of the Glasgow, Ky., Daily 
Times 

The National Convention each year names three fellow 
in recognition of their achievement in the profession of 
journalism. Virginius Dabney, editor of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, was named a fellow in 1955 

John E. Leard, city editor of the Richmond News Lead 
er, was elected president of the Richmond chapter. He 
succeeds E. O. Meyer, secretary and manager of the Vi: 
ginia Press Association and executive secretary of the 
Virginia State Printers Association 

Other chapter officers elected included John Colburn 
managing editor of the Times-Dispatch, re-elected vice presi 
dent; Tom Hanes, managing editor of the Norfolk Ledger 
Dispatch, second vice president; Joe Marsh, News Leader 
reporter, secretary-treasurer, and R. D. Michael of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Spilman, Dabney and R. K. T. Larson, 
directors. Larson is associate editor for public service, Nor 
folk Ledger Star and Virginian-Pilot and state chairman of 
Sigma Delta Chi 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—Clark R. Mollenhoff, Washing 


ton correspondent for Cowles publications, addressed the 
Chapter during the annual May initiation meeting at 
Penn State University 

Mollenhoff, a former Pulitzer Prize winner, discussed the 
“inside” of investigatory reporting. He spoke briefly about 
the Kefauver Committee hearings, the RFC, Dixon-Yates 
and the tax, highway and labor scandals 

Investigations just don’t happen,’ Mollenhoff said 
“Someone starts them and 90 per cent of the time it’s a 
reporter or a team of reporters. 

Often a local angle will lead to a national investigation 
and provides the reporter who laid the groundwork with a 
national beat.” Mollenhoff cited the investigation and rep 
ortorial work of J. Harold Breslin, Scranton newsman 
who was initiated into SDX at this time, in uncovering 
labor scandals in that city 

Mollenhoff listed the following steps a reporter should 
follow in launching a county investigation: 
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Personals 


About Members 


Jim Eddleman, outdoor editor and fed- 
eral court reporter for the 
(Kentucky) Her 
ald, has been select 
ed by the U. S. State 
Department to spend 
three months in 
New Zealand 

His trip will be 


made 


Lexington 


under the 
American Specialist 
Program of the Of 
fice of Cultural Ex 
change of the State 
Department 
Eddleman is to ar 
rive in Wellington, 
N. Z., on Sept. 6. He will 
months on the staff of the 
Evening Post and an 


Jim Eddleman 


spend two 
Wellington 
additional month 
touring the country 

Although Eddleman is the first Lexing 
ton journalist to go 
State 


1 
several 


abroad under a 


Department exchange program, 


foreign journalists have served 
on the staff of the Lexington newspapers 

Since joining the Herald staff in De 
1952, Eddleman has covered the 
courthouse 


cember 
police and federal beats. He 
became outdoor editor in 1957 

Before coming to the Herald, Eddleman 
worked for two years on the Pineville 
Sun, first as reporter and later as manag 
ing editor 

The 
from the University of 
1950 with an 


Eddleman graduated 
Kentucky in 
AB-J degree. For the past 


two years he has been a 


33-yeal old 


part time in 


structor in the University’s School of 
Journalism 

He is a past president of the Kentucky 
Outdoor Writers 


pre sident of the Blue Grass Sportsmen's 


Association and a vice 


Leag le 


An address, “The Library in a Chang- 
ing World,” by Professor Leslie G. Moel- 
ler, Director of the lowa 


School of Journalism has been chosen for 


University of 


inclusion in a book on librarianship com 
piled by Dr. John David Marshall of the 
University of Georgia Libraries. The ad 
originally 


dress was delivered at an an 


nual convention of the Iowa Library As 
sociation. 

The volume will appear under the title 
“Of, By, and For Librarians,” as a com 
panion volume to an earlier publication 
by Dr. Marshall, “Books, Libraries and 
Librarians.” 

Other contributors whose works ap- 
pear in the volume include Dean Lester 
Asheim of the University of Chicago 
graduate library school, Bennett Cerf, 
Justice William O. Douglas, Lewis Gan 
nett, and Gilbert Highet. 


7 - . 


Sebastian Sommer of Oxford, N. C., was 
named director of public relations and 
development officer of Consolidated Pres 
byterian College 
Sommer will 
serve as public relations man for the new 


As development officer 
churches 
state, and will be in 
charge of college publications and pub 
lie , 
licity 


college, visiting schools and 


throughout the 


Born to American parents in Germany, 
Sommer has been a resident of the 
United States since 1939. He graduated 
from the University of North Carolina, 
where his father is professor of History 
of Art, with a degree in journalism in 
1950. Shortly afterwards he began work 
as a photographer for the State News 
Bureau of the North Carolina Depart 
ment of Development and Conservation. 
In 1951 he entered the Marine Corps 
and after his discharge he returned as 
chief photographer for the State News 
Bureau 

In 1955 Sommer served as news editor 
of the Scotland Neck Commonwealth. He 
later went to Atlanta as assistant to the 
director of the Southern Regional Educa 
tion Board, a 16-state agency supported 
by state legislatures to aid in solving 
various mutual problems in higher ed 
ucation. While there he edited the Board’s 
publications and assisted with the over 
all public relations program 
became associated with Ket 
chum, Incorporated, known 
fund raising 1958, and 
has directed raising cam 


Sommer 
nationally 
organization, in 
various fund 
paigns since that time 


> * > 
Jeff Clark, instructor in the State Uni- 


versity of Iowa school of journalism, hes 
been appointed to the journalism faculty 


at Bowling Green State 
Ohio. 

Doctor Clark, who joined the Iowa 
journalism faculty in 1955, will be an 
assistant professor and teach reporting 
and editorial courses at Bowling Green. 

At SUI, Clark has been an instructor 
in editorial journalism, has been in 
charge of high school relations, and has 
served as executive secretary of the Iowa 
High School Press Association. He also 
directed the Iowa High School Publica- 
tions Workshop held annually at Iowa 
City. 

Clark received the Ph.D. in mass com 
munications from SUI in February, 1960. 

He previously earned the B.A. and 
M.A. in journalism at the University of 
Oklahoma 


University in 


* * * 


Fred Isley has been appointed public 
relations director of 
United States Ply- 
wood Corporation. 
Isley was formerly 
Carl Byoir & 


Associates, public 


with 


counsel 
and the Dairymen’s 


relations 


League Cooperative 
Assn., Inc. He is a 
native of Syracuse, 
a Syracuse Univer 
sity journalism Fred Isley 
graduate and re- 

sides in Port Washington 


7 . * 


Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the In- 
terior, and publisher of the Hastings, 
Nebraska, Tribune, was one of several 
prominent Republicans (and the only 
SDX member) whose name was bandied 
about as a vice president nominee for 
the Republican party during the Chicago 
convention in July. 


* * > 


James P. Gannon, Minneapolis, Minn., 
a member of the Marquette University 
student chapter of SDX, has been award 
ed a $750 scholarship by the Catholic 
Digest for journalism study during his 
seni r year. 

A scholastic leader, Gannon will serve 
as co-editor of the Marquette Tribune 
during the He has been 
appointed to membership in Alpha Sig 


coming year. 





(a) Study the 
waste of funds; 
ounting 


law to see what is illegal, what prohibits 
(b) Check the county 


provisions for ac 


George Dowdell, editor, West Shore Times, Lemoyne, Pa.; 
Robert Bricker, sports editor, Intelligencer Journal, Lan 


(c) See how money is spent (perusal of records 
will indicate which lawyers, contractors, etc., are “on the 
inside”); (d) Check 

too often rely on the 
(e) Check regulations 
work politics on county time); 


inventory on county property (we 


the county employe); 
(too 


honesty of 


rules and often employes 


(f) Make sure every per 


son on the payroll is working and check precisely duties 
of each individual; (g) Check for 


lack of safeguards and 
(h) Start checking most of all when red tape is cut 

The following were admitted to membership into the 
Central Pennsylvania Professional Chapter in a joint in 
itiation ceremony with the Penn State University Under 
graduate Chapter 
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caster, Pa. and Robert Trea, administrative assistant, Penn 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Assn. The following pro 
fessional newsmen were admitted to the undergraduate 
chapter: Ray Henry, AP columnist; A. Vernon Davis, as 
sistant editor, Morning Herald, Hagerstown, Md.; Donald 
P. Keith, editorial page editor and editorial assistant, Eas 
ton Express, Easton, Pa., and J. Harold Breslin, Scranton 
Tribune, Scranton, Pa 

Students initiated were John W. Black, Donald T. Eggler, 
Kenneth B. Florence, Norman Goldstein, Bruce M. Hender 
son, James R. Karl, William P. Mausteller, Martin I. Scherr, 
and James E. Strothman. 
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ma Nu, national Jesuit honor 
and Kap} i Tau Alpha 


lonorary 


society lor 
men 
I 


journalism 


Norman Weissman, Westport, Con 


necticut, has been named a 


senior vice 
sident of Ruder 
Finn Incorpo 
rated, one of the na 
tion’s three largest 
pul lic relations or 
ganizations, William 
Ruder, Chairman of 
the Board, an 
nounced 
Weissman will 
serve on the 
pany’s 


com 
executive 
which 
formulates policy on 


committee, 
N. Weissman 
admin 
He will 


supervisory responsibil 


operations, 
istration and financial planning 
continue to have 
ity for client operations, overseeing the 
activities conducted for 
& Finn accounts 

Mr Weissmar 

1956 as an 
a Senior 


later 


a group of Ruder 


joined Ruder & Finn in 
account executive and became 
Associate of the 
Early in 1959, he 
President, Accounts 

Mr. Weissman served 
Public Relations of the Department of 
Air Pollution Control of the City of New 
York before joining Ruder & Finn. He al 
so served on the editorial staff of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 

He was graduated 


firm a year 
was named Vics 


as Director of 


from Rutgers Uni 
versity in 1949 and received his Master’s 
Degree in Journalism Univer 
sity of Wisconsin in 


from the 
1951 


Colonel George G. Byrnes Jr., St 
Florida, was 
Distinguished Service 


by Brigadier 


Petersburg presented the 
Medal, in June, 
Frederick J. Sut 


Division 


General 
839th Air 
Sewart Air 


terlin commander, 


Force Base, Tennessee, dur- 
ing a flight line parade and review cere 
mony 

Colonel Byrnes, Deputy Commander of 
the 463rd Wing, Sewart 
Air Force by direction of the 
President, awarded the Distinguished 
Medal for “exceptionally meri 
and 


Troop Carrie 
Base, was, 


Service 


torious distinguished 


service in a 
position of great responsibility” for duty 
performed from 1957 to July 1959 
while he was stationed in North Africa 
as Director of the Air Morocco 
Office. He primarily 
cerned with the coordination of military 
United States, Moroc 
The Dis 
is the highest 
awarded by the 


June 


Force 
Liaison was con 
affairs between the 


Frenc h 


tinguished pervice 


can and governments 
Medal 
decoration 
United States 

A veteran of 
Colonel 


University of 


peacetime 


19 years active military 
service 


of the 


Byrnes is a graduate 
Florida where he 
received a degree in Journalism in 1939 
He was 


originally commissioned as an 


infantry officer following graduation 
from the Manlius Military School, Man- 


lius, New York, in 1935. After entering 
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active service in 1941 he completed pilot 
training and transferred to the Air Force 

During World War II, Colonel Byrnes 
flew 18 combat missions as a B-17 pilot 
in the European Theater of Operations 
and was awarded the Air Medal with two 
oak leaf clusters. He was shot down 
while bombing the Schweinfurt, Ger 
many, ball bearing plant and spent 20 
months as a prisoner of war. He is cur- 
rently a command pilot with over 3,000 
flying hours to his credit 

Other principal duties performed by 
Colonel Byrnes since World War II were 
as a public relations officer within the 
Strategic Air Command, as a group com 
mander in Germany and as assistant chief 
of staff of the Nato Standing Group as 
signed to the Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington 


Joint 


Ralph J. Block, former newspapermar 
screen writer and film producer, has re 
rom the U. S. Information Agency 


to return to a private 


tired 
writing career 
after nearly 20 years of government serv 
ice 

Block, who has been with the overseas 
information program since 1945 
USIA's Service Award last 
year, and has been comme nded by USIA 
Director Allen for his 
and loyalty” during his 
the Agency 

A native of 
worked as a 
World War I, 


Louisville 


recelve d 
Superior 
George “wisdon 
service with 
Cherokee, 
newspaperman 
first as 


Iowa, Block 
prior to 
a reporter for the 
Courier Journal and the De 
troit News, then as drama editor of the 
Kansas City Star, and New York Trib 
une, replacing Heywood Broun on the 
Tribune. In 1917, he was on the Washing 
ton staff of the New Republic, but re 
turned to the N. Y. Tribune as a special 
Washington correspondent for the re 
mainder of World War I 

An honorary trustee of the 
Picture Relief Fund, Inc., and 
president of the Screen Writers’ Guild 
of the Authors League of America, Block 
was associated with various motion pic 


1918 to 1936. He 


Motion 
former 


ture corporations from 


wrote screenplays and produced pictures 


for the Goldwyn Picture Corp., Para 
mount, Cecile B. DeMille, Fox Films and 
was associated with D. W. Griffith, work 
ing with such stars as Carole Lombard, 
W. C. Fields, Richard Dix and Richard 
Barthelmess. During World War II, Block 
served as assistant regional director of 
the 9th Civilian Defense Region in San 
Francisco, and later went to India as a 
representative of the Office of War in 
formation. In 1945 he was 
Public Affairs Officer for the overseas 
information New Delhi, re 
program in 


appointed 


program in 
this various 
policy and planning capacities until his 
retirement, when he was chief of USIA’s 
bibliographic 


maining with 


division 


Fred C. Crowell Jr., editor and pub- 
lisher of The Insurance Field publications 
since 1947 and a vice-president of The 
Insurance Field Co., Inc., 


was elected 


president of the corporation at its an- 
nual meeting. 

Widely known throughout the insur 
ance industry as a speaker and author, 
Crowell joined The Field in 1938, be 
coming editor of the publications in 1944. 
He was associate editor of The Insurance 
Magazine, Kansas City from 1930 to 1938 
and started his journalistic career on the 
Cedar Falls (Ia.) Daily Record and Wau 
pon (Wis.) Leader News 

He attended Iowa State University and 
is a member of SDX, honorary journal- 
ism fraternity. Prominent in National 
Business Publications, Inc., he is cur 
rently chairman of NBP’s Committee on 
Education 


Alex Louis, 
Belden 


director of the 
past 


associate 
Poll for the 14 years, has 
announced opening 
of an office as con- 
sultant in public 
opinion and market- 
ing research in the 
Southland Center, 
Dallas. He will offer 
consultation in the 
use. of scientific 
sampling surveys 
and other forms of 
research for busi- 


ness and political 


Alex Louis planning 

Louis has been as 
1946 in 
Belden 


As senior vice president, he 


sociated with Joe Belden since 


the marketing research firm of 
Associates 
handled many of the firm’s major studies 
for market planning and political cam 
paign guidance 

In recent years he has directed re- 
search for gubernatorial and other major 
state 


Texas 


and municipal campaigns in both 
Four 
he was in charge of opinion research for 
the Eisenhower 


and Louisiana years ago 
Texas 
Louis’s experience in research and al- 


campaign in 
lied fields spans a period of more than 
20 years—as a journalist, public relations 

lawyer, 
and political analyst 

Before World War II, he 
litical and governmental news 
state capitol in Austin for 
Press, Harte-Hanks 
International News Service 

Louis served in North Africa and 
Europe during World War II as an air 
intelligence officer and during the occu 
pation cf Germany intelli 
officer in the province of Land 
Hessen. He was recalled to duty during 
the Korean War to staff in 
telligence officer for a SAC fighter wing 
He holds the rank of 
in the Air Force Reserve 


counselor, intelligence officer, 
reported po- 
from the 
Associated 


newspapers, and 


as politic al 
gence 


serve as 


lieutenant-colonel 


. * * 


Army 2nd Lt. John E. Milkereit, Day- 
ton, Ohio, completed the 17-week field 
artillery officer basic course July 13 at 
The Artillery and Missile School, Fort 
Sill, Okla 

The course, designed for newly-com- 
missioned officers, 


trained Lieutenant 
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Milkereit in artillery 
transport, tactics and target acquisition. 
The lieutenant is a 1960 graduate of 
Purdue University, and was employed 
by the Sporlan Valve Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., before entering the Army. 


communications, 


Herman Albright, editor of The Beam 
honored with the title, 
Year—1959-60” by the 
Industrial Editors 


rider, has been 
Editor of the 
Indiana 
Frank 
Relations, 


Association, 
Director of Industrial 
this week 

The report of the International Council 
of Industrial Editors, 
final selection, stated in part, as follows: 


Spreen, 
announced 
which made the 
The choice was made with these points 
in mind 
1. Editing a weekly 
informative 
and 

) 


2 Appear ance 


with consistently 

material takes careful 

hard work 

of The Beamrider is at 

heads are 
3. Writing is 

organized 


good, 
planning 
well 


tractive written 


clear and articles well 


4. Content in the several issues exam 

ined was timely and of good variety 
We feel that The 

best all-around effectiveness, 


Beamrider, for the 
with its 
weekly an exceptional 


impact, is doing 


communication job 


A specialist in veterinary writing, Rich- 
ard D. Burns, D.V.M., has been named sen- 
ior veterinary editor in the scientific in- 
formation division of The Norwich Phar- 
macal Company 

Doctor Burns, who has also had train- 
ing in journalism and chemical engineer- 
ing, will handle the increasing volume of 
editing and abstracting necessary to 


Eaton 


phar- 


section of 
Norwich’s ethical 


service the veterinary 
Laboratories 
division 

A graduat of the 
College of 


Burns 


maceutical 
Ohio 
Veterinary 


State Uni 
Medicine, 
small animal 
from 1953 until 
Norwich. In 1959, however, 
he also reccived an M.A. in Journalism 
Ohio State, where he became a 
member of SDX. He has been a frequent 
contributor 


versity 
Doctor practiced 
medicine in Columbus 


he joined 
from 


to veterinary journals 

He flew 73 missions in the South Pacif 
ic as an Air Force pilot during World 
War Il photo-re- 
connaissance pilots, and was a unit man 
in training film production. While 
stationed at 


was an instructor of 
ager 
the photographic research 
laboratory at Wright-Patterson Field, 
he developed a variable- 


Dayton, new 


opening shutter for cameras. He 
attained the rank of 


six years o! service 


gun 


major during his 


Victor H. 
Southwest 
just off the 
San 


felmayer is 


Schoffelmayer’s new book, 
Trails to New Horizons, is 
the Naylor Com- 
Texas. Mr. Schof- 
editor for the Dallas 


press of 
pany, Antonio, 


news 


Morning News. He has also had special 


articles Wall Street 


and the Cot- 


published in the 
Journal, Southwest Review, 
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ton Trade Journal, and is the author of 
many monographs dealing with geo- 
graphical, agro-industrial, and economic 
topics. 

Trails to New Horizons 
deals with the vast changes which have 
occurred in Texas and the adjacent 
Southwestern during the past 
It is a running account 
of Mr. Schoffelmayer’s experiences as pi- 
oneer science and agricultural editor. 

Mr. Schoffelmayer is a member of the 
Texas Acade.ny of Science, the American 
Geographic Society, The Texas Philo- 
sophical Society, the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science and 
the National Chemurgic Council. 


Southwest 


states 
quarter century 


* * . 


Simon Richard Steinreich of San Jose, 
California, has changed his 
Simon Richard Bailey. 


name _ to 


* * 


New editor of the 
ployee publication of Roadway Express, 
Inc., Akron, Ohio, 
is Richard Tomp- 
kins. 

Tompkins 


Roadway 


Spotlight, em 


joined 
after 
working a year 
with the Kent 
Record-Courier as 
a reporter-photog 
rapher He was 
graduated from 
Kent State Univer- 
sity. 
AU.S 


veteran, 


Air Force 
Tompkins 
is a member of Delta Upsilon, social fra 
ternity 

In addition to his Spotlight post, he 


Richard Tompkins 


will also be associate editor of Roadway 
Express, the company’s external publica 
tion 


A fund has been established in the 
Pittsburgh branch of the Cancer Founda- 
tion in the memory of Richard Rocco Lo 
Cascio who recently died of leukemia 


Members are invited to contribute 


Henry Francis Misselwitz, San Carlos, 
California, has written as book A Mar- 
Moscow and Other Stories, re 
cently released by The Press 
Inc., New York City 


riage in 


Vantage 


* * * 


David K. Berlo of Michigan State Uni- 
versity is the author of The 
of Communication, recently published by 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. This 
highly readable book presents a general 
theory of communication that will help 
people increase their ability to under 
stand, predict, and affect human behavior 
through communication. 

Professor Berlo is Head of the Depart 
ment of General Communication Arts at 
Michigan State University. He is also 
serving as Director of the Seminars on 
Communication for the International Co 


Process 


operation Administration in which for- 
eign participants are given special train- 
ing. 

His wide professional experience in- 
cluded years in commercial ra- 
dio and three years in psychological re- 
search with Air Force Personnel and 
Traininz Research Center at Chanute Air 
Force Base. He has acted as consultant 
to several industrial concerns, to the In- 
stitute of Popular Informatiun in Costa 
Rica, and to the National Project in Agri- 
cultural Communications for which he 
planned extensive adult education proj- 


ects. 


seven 


A graduate of the University of Illinois, 
where he earned his Ph.D. in communica- 
tions, Professor Berlo is currently on 
the editorial beard of “Speech Mono 
graphs” and is an active member of the 
Speech Association of America and the 
American Association of Public Opinion 
Research 


John A. Perry, director of public rela- 
tions and development at Blackburn Col- 
lege, Illinois was named a national award 
winner, for excellence in educational 
news coverage, by the American College 
Public Relations Assn 

Perry was cited for his article “Theory 
and Stern Reality,” a newspaper feature 
story about the work-study program at 
Blackburn. The story was distributed by 
Reuters Ltd., an international news syn- 
dicate, “to virtually every newspaper in 
the world,” the syndicate reported. 

Perry’s story was declared the best 
educational news feature from colleges 
under 1000 enrollment in the United 
States and Canada. 

This is the second consecutive year 
that Perry has been cited by the ACPRA. 
Last year, prior to coming to Blackburn, 
he received an award for the design of 
viewbook. This 
award marks the first time that Black- 
burn has been so cited 

Perry joined the Blackburn administra- 
tion in 1959. He has general responsibility 
for the Blackburn College News Bureau, 
overall public relations at the college, 
alumni activities and 
program. 

He is a member of the Carlinville Lions 
Club, the Carlinville Country Club, AF. 
& A.M., the Illinois Army National Guard, 
the National Guard Press Assn., Amer- 
ican College Public Relations Assn., and 
Pi Delta Epsilon national collegiate jour- 
nalism fraternity. 


a college admissions 


the development 


* 


Frank E. Marsh, general manager and 
executive vice president of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Council, has resigned his 
position effective August 31, it was an 
nounced. 

Marsh, who has served in his present 
post since the Council began operations 
in 1946, has resigned to enter private 
business. 

Marsh has long been active in civic and 
government work, having served as Na- 
tional Deputy Administrator for Field 
Operations of the Office of Price Admin- 
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during the War. Prior to his 
OPA expe rience he served as Chief Ad 
Officer for the eleven West 


Federal Housing Ad 


tration 


ministrative 
ern States for the 
ministration 

A resident of San Rafael, Marsh is past 
American Industrial De 
uncil, a member of the In 
Urban Land In 
Estate Fed 
Economic Stabi 


president of the 
velopment Cy 
dustrial Council of the 
stitute, International Real 
Defense 
lization Group, Technical Advisory Com 
mittee of the California State Economic 


eration, Civil 


Development Agency as well as numer 


ous other busine and professional or 


ganization 


Morsut, Queens 
graduated July 15 
School at Fort Slo 


Army Pvt. Robert K. 
Village, N. Y., wa 
from the Informatior 
cum 

He received eight weeks of training in 
information, newswrit 
and 


public and troop 


ing, press-photography radio-televi 


sion scriptwriting and broadcasting tech 
niques 

Morsut, who completed basic training 
at Fort Dix, N. J., entered the Army 
in March of this year 
raduated from St. Francis Col 
lege in 1958 and received his master’s de 


this 


He was | 


journalism in January of 


from Bostor 


gree in 
year University 


* . 


The appointment of Thurlow O. Can- 


non as staff associate, magazine and press 
United Community Funds 
Councils of America has been an 
Donald M. Stewart, director 


of public relations of the national associ 


services, of 
and 
nounced by 


ation serving 2200 united community cam 
paigns in the United States and Canada 

Before to United Community 
Funds and Councils of America, Mr. Can 
non was publi 


coming 


relations 
Rubber 
Company in Fall 
that he 


llebury 


representativ« 
& Latex Products 
Mass. Prior to 
of publicity for Mid 


for Firestone 
River 
was director 
Colle Re 


* * * 


Walter H 


of the 


Annenberg, editor and pub 
Philadelphia Inquirer and 
Triangle Publications, Inc., 
elected a term trustee of the 
of Pennsy 


lisher 
president of 
has been 
lvania 


liversity 


1 candidate for the 
Washington State 
Instruction. He 


igton 


Willard A. Bergh i 


partisal office of 
Superintendent of Publi 
a peattl shir newspaper 


before going into class 

irnalism, and for 16 
blic relations director 
system. He was ir 


now a captain ir 


sor of journalisn 


Floyd Baskette, 
at the Universit ‘olorado, has beer 
named ing dire¢ f the College of 
Journalism for recently re 
turned from Burt h he helped or 
journalism depart 


ment at the University of 


ganize and direct 


Rangoor 
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New Members | 


The following journalists have been 
elected as members by the National 
Executive Council and have been en- 
rolled on the records of the Frater- 
nity. 


J. Harold Brislin, staff writer, Scran 
ton (Pa.) Tribune and Scrantonian; Fred- 
eric A. Andersen, the Toledo 
(Ohio) Blade; Irving Wallace, writer and 
lecturer, free lance, Mason City, Iowa 

Dennis Laverne Thisted, state edito 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel; Alvin C. 
Eckre, instructor, journalism department 
State School of Science, Wahpeton, North 
Dakota; Don L. Green, news director, 
KFYR-Radio, Bismarck, North Dakota 

Larry Mills, news director, KFYR-TV 
Bismarck, North Dakota; A. Vernon Da 
vis, assistant editor, the Morning Herald, 
Hagerstown, Maryland; Raymond Charles 
Henry, columnist, the Associated Press, 
Washington, D. C 

Donald P. Keith, editorial! page editor, 
the Easton (Pa.) Robert Brick 


er, assistant Intelligencer 


reporter, 


Express 
sports editor, 
Journal, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; George 
R. Dowdell, editor and publisher, West 
Shore Times, Lemoyne, Pennsylvania 
Robert E. Trea, editor, PNPA Press Bul 
letin, Pennsylvania Newspaper Publish 
ers’ Association, Harrisburg, Pennsylva 
nia; Donald A. Bryant, editor, lowa Ne 
Des Moines, Iowa; 
James Kay Crawford, editor, lowa Busi 
ness & Industry Nebraska 
Business & De S 
Moines, Iowa 
Russell F. Lundy, publisher, lowa Busi 
ness & Industry and lowa Nebraska Busi 
ness & Industry magazines, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Russell W. Schoch, feature editor, 
Des Moines (la.) 
Donald K. Baldwin, managing editor, St 
Petersburg (Fla.) 
Ken W. Clawson, police and court re- 
Monroe (Mich.) 
News; James William Fernamberg, editor 
and publisher, Fulton County Expositor 
Wauseon, Ohio; John H. Jackson Jr., re 
porter, the Clyde (Ohio) Enterprise 
Paul Rudolph Busch, chairman, depart 
ment of journalism, Trinity 
San Antonio, Texas 
Jr., copy 


braska Purchaser, 


and lowa 


Industry magazines, 


Register and Tribune 
Times 


porter, the Evening 


University, 
Louis James Bailly 
reader, the San Diego (Calif 
Dale Brix, bureau manager, Unit 
ed Press 
ifornia 
David B. Galloway, managing editor 
Imperial Valley Post and Press, El Cen 
Lewis Little, reporter, 
San Diego Union, Imperial Valley, Cal 
Edwin B. Neil, photographer, 
Union-Tribune Publishing Company, San 
Diego, California 
Rt. Rev. Msgr 


and manager, the 


Union 


International, San Diego, Cal 


tro, California; 


ifornia; 


James P. O'Shea, editor 
Southern Cross, San 
Roger Wrenn, staff 
photographer, Union-Tribune Publishing 
Company, San Diego, California; Robert 
Matthew Cour, reporter and city desk 
man, Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer 


Diego, California; 


John Robert Talevich, instructor in 
journalism, editor of University Quarter 
ly and director of information, Seattle 
University, Seattle, Washington; Bobby 
Lee Horton, reporter, Avalanche-Journal 
Lubbock, Texas; Marvin L. Tomme, ed 
itor, Ralls (Texas) Banner 

Arthur Edward Patrick Wall, manag 
Hilo (Hawaii) Tribune-Her 
ald; James Cullen McNamara, news di 
KLAC, Hollywood, California; 
Samuel P. Allen, reporter, Toledo (Ohio) 
Blade 


ing editor, 


rector, 








Obituaries 





E. Hjalmar Bjornson (Min-Pr-’31), of 
Minneapolis, Minn., died October 24, 
1958 

Louis W. Bridgman 
tionally-known 


(Wis-Pr), 77, na 
Abraham 
editor for the 
University of Wisconsin extension divi 


authority on 


Lincoln and _ retired 


sion 

George Coverdale (SoCf-'32), 53, 
sified advertising manager for the 
Pedro (Calif.) News-Pilot, died May 14 

James F. Etzell (Min-'46), 41, 
with the Etzell Publications as 
representative and former editor of the 
Clarissa (Minn.) Independent, died sud 
denly of a heart attack on April 16 

Sam C. Holloway (DalP-Pr-’51), 71 
publisher of three Texas weeklies, died 
May 11 

Ralph E. Johnston (UKn-’23), 58, for 
editor of the Loveland (Colo.) Re 
porter-Herald and recently 
English professor at Colorado State Col 
lege, died May 10 

Philip H. Kinsley (I)!-Pr-'35), 79, writer 
for the Chicago Tribune for a third of a 
century and one of the foremost journal- 
ists of his era, died May 20 

James B. Leonard (CeO-Pr-’54), 50, 
vice-president of Crosley 
Corp., general manager of 
Columbus, Ohio, died June 11 of 
mia 

Richard Rocco LaCascio (DuU-’59), of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died May 21 of leukemia 

Lindsay MacHarrie (UWn.-'26), 59, for- 
mer head of programming at the Amer 
Broadcasting Co., May 21 at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y 

W. Newland Reilly (WnS-Pr-’34), 67, 
retired Spokane (Wash.) Daily Chronicle 
staff 


clas- 
San 


associated 


sales 


mer 
more 


asst 


Broadcasting 
WLW-C in 
leuke- 


ican died 


known 


died 


member who was widely 
throughout the Pacific Northwest, 
May 28 of a heart attack 
Vernon M. Smith (UCf-’27), of 
ley, Calif., died January 4 
William F. Tyree (UOr-Pr-'49), 46, 
manager of the United Press Motivetone 
Bureau at Los Angeles, died 
June 5 following a long illness 
Philip A. Young (DeP-'31), 51, 
ciate creative director in TV and radio 
for Campbell-Ewald Co. in Detroit, Mich., 
succumbed to a heart attack on May 28 
while relating details of fatal fall to wife 
which caused her death a few 


earlier 


Berke- 


Television 


asso 


hours 
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NOT TO GO TO COLLEGE? 


Everybody deplores the high 
cost of going to college. 

But the rapid and exciting sci- 
entific developments of recent 
years make one thing obvious. It 
is vitally important that Amer- 
ica’s young people be well edu- 
cated to meet the challenge of 
the future. 

For quite some time, American 
business has been aware that the 
high cost of going to college is not 
nearly as high for the nation as 
the cost of not going to college 
The cost of not going to college 
could be a critical weakening of 
democracy itself. The nation can- 
not afford that price! 

To help promising students and 
privately-financed liberal arts 
colleges, we and many other com- 
panies give financial aid in vari- 
ous ways. Standard Oil, for ex- 
ample, has made funds available 
which provide for 34 graduate 
fellowships and undergraduate 
scholarships in science and engi- 
neering. The educational institu- 
tions select those who receive the 
awards. Four-year scholarships 
awarded through the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation 
also are included in the program. 
Supplementary grants are made 
to schools chosen by the Merit 
Scholarship winners. 

In addition, Standard Oil has 
made funds available from which 
$175,000 is paid yearly, through 
the State Associations of Colleges, 
to aid privately-financed liberal 
arts colleges in the Midwest and 
Rocky Mountain areas 

At Standard Oil, where so much 
of our planning concerns the fu- 
ture, we believe there are few 
things more vital to America’s 
security than a well-educated 
public. And we think that indus- 
try should back up such beliefs 
with substantial aid to colleges 
and students 


What Makes A Company A Good Citizen? 
James A. Nuechterlein, 22, a senior at Indiana's Valparaiso University, is typical 


of the young Americans who hold scholarships awarded by American business For one thing—the way it looks 

Majoring in history and government, he is editor-in-chief of the student news ahead, for the good of all. In 

paper, the Torch. (Top) New, modern buildings like the impressive chapel above years to come, America will gain 

are rising on the campus of this 100-year-old university strength and security through the 
combined efforts of business and 
colleges today in making higher 
education available to more 
people. 
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WHO. is the newsman responsible 
for the FBI's "10 Most Wanted 
Fugitives” list? 

SEE PAGE 70—E&P—AUGUST 13, 1960 


WHAT three distinguished journalists 


What do 
were recently nominated to the Hall of 
you know about Fame for Great Americans? 


SEE PAGE 12—E&P—AUGUST 6, 1960 


newspapers 


WHERE tas a chain of weekly news- 


papers added an electronic computer to 
provide modern data processing? 
SEE PAGE 56—E&P—AUGUST 6, 1960 


WHER will Archduke Otto von 
Hapsburg begin a new career as a syndi- 
cated newspaper columnist? 

SEE PAGE 66—E&P—AUGUST 13, 1960 


WIHIY are American editorial! 
cartoons different from those drawn 
by European cartoonists? 

SEE PAGE 65—E&P—AUGUST 6, 1960 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
seeee ee eee ee = = <«<seeee 
TODAY! 
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